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BUSINESS NOTICES 


VoGuE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er'srisk. Single copies ten cents, 3 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires 2 

Change of Address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints,— Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 


SOCIETY 
DANCES 


Remarkably handsome ball was given 
on Wed. eve., 13 Feb., by Count 


A Alexander Hadik, at Hodgson’s 


rooms, Fifth avenue and forty-fifth street. 
The floral decorations were unusually fine, 
violets and American Beauty roses being used 
in greatest profusion. Mrs. Ogden Mills 
received the guests. A continuous supper 
was served through the whole evening. The 
cotillon was led by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., 
dancing with Mrs. John Jacob Astor, The 
favors consisted of violets, which were strung 
on a large horseshoe, hearts of red carnations, 
pierced with golden arrows, a huge rose tree 
in full bloom, from which the roses were cut 
for favors, and little pink cupids tied with 
colored ribbon, each holding a valentine. 
These were brought into the room on a long 
arrow. 


Present were Mr. and Mrs, J. Borden Harriman, 
Mr. and Mrs, Edward Baylies, Mr. and Mrs, George 
H. Bend, Mr. and Mrs, Prescott Lawrence, Mr. and 
Mrs. de Koven, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Oelreichs, 
Mr, and Mrs, William Starr Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper Hewitt, Mr, and Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley, 
Mr. and Mrs, Perry Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs, Duncan 
Elliott, Mr. and Mrs. William Butler Duncan, Mr, 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Paran Stevens, 
Mrs Burke Roche, Miss Grace Wilson, Miss Maud 
Liviagston, Miss Katherine Garrison, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Havemeyer, Miss Cora Randolph, Miss 
Katherine Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, 
Mrs, Oliver Hazzard, Mr. Hamilton W. Cary, Mr J. 
Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Warren, 
Miss Tooker, Count Sierstorpff, Baron de Santa 
Anna, M. Raoul Duval, Mr. Charles Sands, Mr. 
Brockholst Cutting, Mr. Maitland Kersey, Mr. 
Center kkitchcock, Mr. Ronalds and Mr. Perry Bel- 
mont. 

The third and last one of the Cinderella dances took 
place at Sherry’s on Thu. eve.,14 Feb, Receiving 
were Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Richard Hunt, 
Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes and Mrs. John S. Barnes. 
The cotillon was led by Mr, Elisha Dyer, Jr., dan- 
cing with Miss Esther Hunt. The favors were Cin- 
derella slippers of china tied with ribbons. Present 
were Miss Helen de Peyster, Miss Louisa Barlow, 
Miss Edith Barnes, Miss Charlotte Barnes, Miss 
Eleanor Cross, Miss Mary Cross, Miss Julia Delafield, 
Miss Cornelia Delafield, Miss Mary Belknap, Miss 
Elizabeth Hare, Miss Mary Meredith, Miss Eunice 
Ives, Miss Frances Ives, Miss Alice Post, Miss Mabel 
jones, Miss Belle Gurnee, Miss Lucy Gurnee, Miss 
Beatrix Jones, Miss Katherine Hoppin, Miss Eliza- 
beth Gracie King, Miss Marion McKeever, Miss 
Anna Morgan, Miss Huybertie Pruyn, Miss Harriet 
Corning, Miss Cornelia Robb, Miss Sybil Sherman, 
Miss Ethel Stokes, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Elsie 
Hall, Miss Susan Hall, Mr. Alex, S, Webb, Mr, J. 
Langdon Erving, Mr. Edward Darrell, Mr. N. Thayer 
Robb, Mr. Dexter Blagden, Mr. Fitzhue Townsend, 
Mr. Goodhue Livingston, Mr. George R,. Dyer, Mr. 
Thornton Warren, Mr. Erskine Hewitt, Mr, Fred- 
erick Crosby, Mr. Edward Livingston, Mr. Frederic 
Spedden, Mr. Monigomery Hare, Mr. Joseph Choate, 
Mr. Rupert King and Mr. James Barnes. 

The last meeting*of the Fortnightly Dancing Class, 
under the patronage of Mrs, William Hamilton Har- 
ris and others, took place on Thu., eve., 14 Feb., at 
the Mendelssohn Assembly Rooms, Supper was 
served before the cotillon, which was led by Mr. 
George Dilwyn Cross. Present were Miss Pauline 
Penniman, Miss Caroline Shelley, Miss Edith Bene- 
dict, Miss Clarkson, Miss Grace Jenkins, Miss Ire- 
land, Miss Ethel Hunt. Miss Anna Towle, Miss 
Elizabeth Lane, Miss Picard, Miss Nash, Mr, William 


Brookfield, Mr, Edward Scoville, Mr. Eugene South- 
ack, Mr. George Clark, Mr. Robert Lewis, Mr, Wil- 
liam Seymou:, Mr. Rufus Cowing, Mr, Charles Greer 
and Mr. Murray Roe. 

On Thu. eve., 14 Feb., the last one of a series of 
subscription dances, which have been held at the 
Hotel Majestic, took*place, Present were Mr. and 
Mrs. George Holden, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Mosler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry King, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Mitchell, Dr. and Mrs, William R. Townsend, Mr. 
Mrs. George Turner, Mr. and Mrs, Olin D. Gray, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. T. Clark, Captain and Mrs. Blossom, 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles E. Willard, Mrs, Charles 
Lynde and Mrs. William O., Inglis. 

The bal poudré, which was given on Fri. eve., 15 
Feb., by Mr. Edward Bulkley and Mr. Center Hitch- 
cock was a great success, Mrs, Prescott Lawrence, 
Mr. Edward Bulkley’s sister, and Mrs. Edward Hitch- 
cock assisted the hosts in receiving. There were two 
cotillons, one danced before supper and one after, 
The one before supper was led by Mr. Richard Pet- 
ers, and the second one by Mr. Center Hitchcock. 
A buffet supper was served throughout the evening. 
The rooms were beautifully decorated with flowers, 
palms and green vines of all kinds festooned and 
draped about. The furniture and trappings were in 
the Louis rv. style, and the portiéres at the entrance 
to the dressing and smoking rooms were drawn aside 
by pages dressed in Louis Iv. costume. There were 
no fancy dresses worn, the women wearing ball dresses 
and powdered hair. Members of the Country Club 
wore pink silk coats, The favors for the cotillon were 
faus tied with pink satin ribbons, card-cases of white 
leather mounted in silver sashes, large white leghorn 
hats trimmed with flowers and pink and white heart- 
shaped picture frames for the women, and for the 
men white leather pocketbooks mounted in silver 
hats, boutonniéres and square pink and white picture 
frames. Present were Mr. and Mrs, James M. 
Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliott, Mr. and 
Mrs. Perry Tiftany, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Newbold, 
Col. and Mrs, de Lancey Kane, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs, Orme Wilson, Mr, and 
Mrs, Frederic Bronson, Mr. and Mrs. Townsend 
Burden, Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel S, How- 
land, Mr. and Mrs, Oliver Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre Lorillard, Mr. and Mrs. Fdward C. Potter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles Hone, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Gebhard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Borden Harriman, Mr. and Mrs, Oliver 
Bird, Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Allen, Mr, and Mrs, 
William Jay, Mr. and Mrs, Karrick Riggs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Sir Roderick Cameron, Miss Katherine 
Cameron. Miss Caroline Duer, Miss Evelyn Burden, 
Miss Marie Winthrop, Miss Frances Cottenet, Miss 
Helen King, Miss Katherine Garrison, Miss Maud 
Livingston, Mr. Winthrop Rutherfurd. Mr. Columbus 
Baldwin, Mr. George Pollock, Mr. DeCourcey 
Forbes, Mr. Henry S. Hoyt. Mr. Rawlins Cottenet, 
Mr. Robert Minturn, Mr. Philip Lydig, Mr. Robert 
Potter, Mr. Bryce Allen, Mr. Howland Robbins, 
Mr. Frederic Crosbv, Prince Lubecki, Count Siers- 
torpff, Baron Le Ghait, Marquis Imperiali, Baron 
de Santa-Anna, Count Alexander Hadik, Count 
Castellane and Mr. Charles Bowlen. 

The fourth and last meeting of the Friday Evening 
Dancing Class, which was organized by Mrs. John 
Alsop King and Mrs, Alfred Edwards, took place on 
Fri. eve., t§ Feb. The cotillon wasled by Mr. Al- 
exander Hadden, dancing with Miss Elizabeth Hare. 
Receiving were Mrs. William W. Hoppin, Mrs, 
George L. Kingsland, Mrs. Francis Delafield, Mrs. 
Jobn Alsop King and Mrs. Alfred Edwards, There 
were no favers. Supper was served at small tables 
after the cotillon. Present were Miss Mary Cross, 
Miss Ecith Sands, Miss Emily Hoffman, Miss Ethel 
Iselin, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Helen Kingsland, 
Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Mary Kearney, Miss Helen 
Edwards, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Katherine Hop- 
pin, Miss Harriet Biddel, Miss Elvin Neeser, Miss 
Huybertie Pruvn, Miss Harriet Corning, Miss Ethel 
Stokes, Miss Alice Wilmerding, Miss Alice Strong, 
Miss Sybil Sherman, Mr. George Morrison, Mr. 
Charles Ogden, Mr. Rudolph Neeser, Mr. John 
Neeser, Mr. Frederick Pierson, Mr. Walter Kemys, 
Mr. Wainwright Parish, Mr. Langdon Schroeder, 
Mr. Charles Beekman, Mr. Rufus Graves, Mr. George 
Blagden, Mr. Banyer Clarkson, Mr. George Brew- 
ster, Mr. James G, K. Lee, Mr. Graham Stokes, Mr. 
Beekman Hoppin, Mr. Wilmerding Biddle, Mr. N. 
Thayer Robb, Mr. Gordon Norrie, Mr. Edward Liv- 
ingston and Mr. Edward Jones, 

The sixth meeting of the Saturday Evening Dan- 
cing Class was held at the Mendelssohn Assembly 
Rooms on Sat. eve., 16 Feb. Receiving were Mrs. 
Edward King, Mrs. John Erving. Mrs. Pierpont 
Morgan, and Mrs. Philip Sands. The cotillon was 
led by Mr. Alexander Haddon. The favors were 
artificial fruit in Japanese silk, and fancy paper dolls. 
Supper was served after the cotillon. There will 
be another meeting of the class in April. 

On Thu. eve., 14. Feb , Mrs. Edward Janeway gave 
a cotillon, of about thirty-six couples, for her daugh- 
ter The favors were valentines beautifully painted 
by the hand of a well-known artist. 

On Tue., 19 Feb., the last Tuesday evening dance 
took place at Sherry’s, Receiving were Mrs, Eger- 
ton L, Winthrop, Jr.; Mrs. Van Rensselaer Ken- 
nedy, and Mrs, James Abercrombie Burden. 

The tast assembly wil! take place this evening, 
and promises to be a very handsome affair. Mr. 
Alexander Hadden will lead the cotillon and the 
guests will be received by Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger, Mrs. Orme Wilson, and Mrs, Elbridge T. 
Gerry. 

Mrs, Paran Stevens gave a small ‘ance at her'resi- 
dence, 1 E 57th St., on Tue. eve., 19 Feb, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan gave a dance on 
ng eve., 20 Feb., at their residence, 219 Madison 
Ave, 

The Patriarchs’ ball, which was to have taken 
place this week, has been postponed out of respect 
for the death of Mr. Ward McAllister. 


DINNERS 


On Tue., 12 Feb., Mr. and Mrs, Richard Mortimer 
gave a dinner of thirty-two guests which was followed 
by a dance, in the annex of the Metropolitan Club, 
Fifth Avenue and Sixtieth Street. The cotillon atthe 
dance was led by Mr. Otis, dancing with Mrs, Morti- 
mer, The favors were satin ribbons with bells and 
natural flowers. A supper was served after the cotil- 
lon. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas’ Newbold, Mr. and Mrs. August 
Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Lucius 
R. Wilmerding, Miss Grace Wilson, Miss Morgan, 
Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss Eleanor Robinson, Miss 
Wilmerding, Mr. J. Coleman Drayton, Mr. Center 
Hitchcock, Mr. Brockholst Cutting and Mr. Perry 
Belmont. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Abercrombie gave another 
of their series of dinner parties, at their residence, 25 
Madison Square, N. on Thu. eve., 14 Feb. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs. John Hadden, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Parish, Jr., Mrs. Walter Suydam, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Livingston, Miss de Ruyter, Miss Ethel 
Iselin, Miss Osgood, Mr. R. K. Richards, Mr. F. 
Diodati Thompson, Mr. Isaac Iselin and Mr. Richard 
Williamson 

A dinner of twenty-two guests was given by Mr. 
and Mrs, Henry G. Trevor last week in honor of 
Mrs, Trevor's sister, Mrs. Bruce Ismay. Present 
were Mr, and Mrs, Arthur B. Twombly, Mr. and 
Mrs, James R. Soley, Mr. and Mrs. E. Tiffany Dyer. 
Mr. and Mrs Ruthven Pratt, Mr. Peter Marié, Mr. 
F. Diodati Thompson, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr, 
William H. Morgan and Mr. James R. Sheffield. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Austin Morrison gave a dinner 
to débutantes at which were present Miss Beatrix 
Henderson, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Cornelia Dela- 
field, Miss Helen Edwards, Miss Helen Hoffman, 
Miss Susan Hoffman. Mr. Horace Gallatin, Mr. 
Wainwright Parish, Mr. Austin Morrison, Jr., and 
others. 

On Thu , 4 Feb., Mr. and Mrs. J. Wysong gave a 
dinner attheir residence, 30E 34th St. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Karrick Riggs, Mrs. Paran Stevens, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Townsend Burden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles G. Francklyn, Mrs. John Woodbury, Miss 
Josephine Johnson, Sir Roderick Cameron, Mr. and 
Mrs, J, Watts Sterman and Mr. James Otis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Davies gave a dinner on 
Thu. eve., 14 Feb., at their residence, 22 East Forty- 
fifth Street, in honor of Miss Florence Westervelt, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Westervelt and her 
fiancé, Mr. George Trotter. Among the guests were 
Miss Ethel Scott, Miss Marie Lenti'hon, Miss Banks, 
Miss Helen King, Mr. Banyer Clarkson, Mr. F. Ten- 
nyson Neely, Dr. Davies Coxe and Mr, Robert Alex- 
ander Rutherfurd 

Other dinners were given on St. Valentine’s Day 
bv Mr. and Mrs. John J. Wysong, Mr. and Mrs, John 
M. Bowers, Mr. and Mrs, Orme Wilson, Mr. and 
Mrs, Percival Kuhne and Mr and Mrs, Stuyvesant 
Fish. 

On Sat, eve , 16 Feb., Mr. and Mrs. Frances Bur- 
rall Hoffman gave the first of a series of dinners, at 
which were present Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mr. and Mrs, Orme Wi'son, Mr. and Mrs. 
Buchanan Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Lanier, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mr. 
Hamilton Cary and Mr. Lispenard Stewart. 


RECEPTIONS 


A reception and card party was given on Mon, 
eve., 11 Feb., by Mr. and Mrs. Mariner at their 
apartment in the Hotel Majestic, at which were pres- 
ent Mr and Mrs. Julian Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Clellan, Mr. and Mrs. Schloss and Miss Eva Mariner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge Gerry Snow gave a recep- 
tion last week in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge 
Gerry Snow, Jr. 

Receptions were given on Wed , 13 Feb., by Mrs. 
Charles A. Peabody, 60 W 21st St.; Mrs. Henry 
McVickar, 9 W 39th St; Mrs. V. Pendleton Rogers, 
1oz2 W 75th St.; Mrs. James A. Trowbridge, 57 W 
34th St.; Mrs. Joseph W. Ogden, 1 E 47th St.; Mrs. 
John M. Hughes, 630 Fifth Ave.; Mrs, Harrison B. 
Moore and Mrs. Edwin Parsons, 17 Mad. Sq., N, 
who gave a reception for her niece, Miss Lleweilen 
Parsons. 

On Thu., 14 Feb., receptions were given by the 
following: Mrs. Stepten Peabody, 64 E 56th St.; 
Mrs, William Smith Livingston, 113 E 17th St.; Mrs. 
Henry C. Haskell, 143 W 43d St.; Mrs. James W. 
Pinchot, 2 Gramercy Park, and Mrs. Frank Abbott, 
22 W 4oth St. 

On Fri., 15 Feb., by Mrs. Charles A. Post, 21 
Wash. Sq., N; Mrs. Horace Porter, 277 Mad. Ave.; 
Mrs. Birney Fellowes, 38 W 11th St.; Mrs. D. H. 
Roberts, 72 W 94th St., and Mrs, Davis Johnson, 40 
W rth St. 

Receptions on Sat.,16 Feb., were given by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Leverich and the Misses Leverich, 34 E 49th 
St., with dancing; Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Higginson 
Tyng, Jr., 37 W s4th St., Mrs. John P Kelly, 981 
Madison Ave. ; Mrs. Theodore P. Ralli, 6 E 54th St., 
for her sister, Mile. Zelie de Lussan. Mrs Ferguson 
Livingston Cooper and Miss Bibbie, 129 W 63rd St., 
to meet Mrs. Ingersoll, from New Haven, and Mrs, 
Dexter Loomis, 50 W 48th St. Mrs. William 
Rogers gave a reception on Wed., 20 Feb. to meet 
Miss Corning, from Albany. 

Receptions were given on Tue., 12 Feb., by Mrs. 
Fellowes Davis and Miss Davis, 57 W 48th St. Mrs. 
Tallmadge Delafield, 101 E 85th St., Mrs. Lawrence 
Jerome, 33 W 19th St., Mrs. James Raynor Hayden, 
107 W ssth St., and Mr. and Mrs. John Inman, 874 
Fifth Ave. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Ellen Coe to the Rev. Dr. Rylance. Miss 
Coe is the daughter of the late Colonel N. D. Coe, of 
Winstead, Conn. Dr. Rylance is the Rector of ** Old 
St. Mark’s on the Bowery.”” The wedding will take 
place soon after Easter. 


Miss Lena Thompson Riggs to Mr. Arthur Wal). 
Gambriel. Miss Riggs is the daughter of Mr. H 
derson Riggs, Mr. Gambriel is an Englishman. 

Miss Mabel Augusta Barker to Mr. John Hud 
Hall. Miss Barker isthe daughter of Mrs. Thor 
Barker, and Mr. Hall the son of Mrs. John H. Hal 

Miss Frances Tuttle to Mr. Frank J. Hill, fr 
New Orleans. Miss Tuttle is the daughter of M 
Stanton Tuttle and granddaughter of the late \ 
Philip S. Tuttle. 

Miss Blanche Paige Paulson to Mr. Russell Wa 
worth Hildreth. Miss Paulson is the second daughter 
or Mr. Leonard Paulson, Jr. 


WEDDINGS 


On Tue., 12 Feb., Miss Frasita Wesson, daughter 
of Mrs, Charles Howard Wesson, was married in the 
Church of the Ascension to Mr. Allen Tucker. The 
ceremony was performed by the Right Rev. William 
Croswell Doane, Bishop of Albany, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Percy Grant, rector of the church. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Elizabeth Sands, Miss Anna 
Lapsley, Miss Edith Hoadley, Miss Margaret Franks, 
Miss Augusta Bliss and Miss Mary Sturgis. Mr. Sam. 
uel Auchmuty Tucker was the best man, and the 
ushers were Mr. Alexander M. Hadden, Mr. Richard 
T. Mackay, Mr. Alexis Mciivaine, Mr. De Witt 
Williamson, Mr. Thornton Floyd Turner and Mr, 
Grenville Bayard Winthrop. A large reception fol- 
lowed at the residence of the bride’s mother, 

The marriage of Miss Lillian Churchill Bell, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs, Jared Bell,to Mr. James Parsons 
Woodruff, took place at the residence of the bride's 
parents on Tue. 12 Feb. The Rev. Robert Collyer 
officiated. The maid of honor was Miss Edith Bell, 
a sister of the bride, and the bridesmaids were Miss 
Edith Perkins, Miss Mary Woodward, Miss Frances 
Lord, Miss Mary Owen and Miss Clara Hotchkiss, 
Mr. Reginald Hyde was the best man, and the ushers 
were Mr. Henry Day, Mr, Edward Buckland, Mr. 
Frederic Hitchcock and Mr. John Calhoun. 

On Tue., 12 Feb., Miss Maud Howard, daughter 
ot Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Howard, was married to Mr. 
Francis D. Beard, at the residence of her parents 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Y. Satterlee, rector of Calvary Church. The maid of 
honor was Miss King, a cousin of the bride, Mr, 
Robinson Beard was the best man, and the ushers 
were Mr. George Barnes, Mr. Charles Manchester, 
Mr. William Beard, Mr. Edward Hinman, Mr. 
Charles Tracy and Mr. John H. Schultz, Jr. 

The wedding of Miss Lillius M. Grace, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Grace, to Ensign William 
B. Franklin, United States Navy, took place at the 
residence of her parents on Tue. eve., 12 Feb, 
Archbishop Corrigan performed the ceremony. Miss 
Olive A, Grace was the maid of honor, and the brides- 
maids were Miss Susan Frarklin, Miss Louise Grace 
and Miss Lillian Grace. The best man was Ensign 
Frank Marble, U.S. N., and the ushers were First 
Lieut. Theodore Kane, U.S. A.; Ensign A. J. Long., 
U.S. N., and Ensign A. H. Robertson, U.S. N. A 
large reception followed the ceremony. Present were 
Ex-Mayor and Mrs. William R. Grace, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Winslow, Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Cary, Mr. 
and Mrs Kennedy Cromwell, Gen. and Mrs. Charles 
B. Franklin, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Eyre, Mr. and 
Mrs, Hildreth Field, Mr. and Mrs. C. Leslie Morgan, 
Mr. and Mrs, John Foster, Mr. John D. Crimmins, 
Dr. Gessner Harrison, Mr. Eugene Greenway and 
Mr. Frank P. Webb. 

Miss Nellie Edna Ten Broeck, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rensselaer Ten Broeck, was married on 
Tue., 12 Feb, in the Church of the Puritans, to Mr. 
John Peters Stevens, The bridesmaids were Miss 
Grace Hanna, Miss Charlotte Ten Broeck, Miss 
Susan Stevens and Miss Julian Nichol. Mr, Henry 
N Stevens was the best man and the ushers were Mr. 
Edward Urner, Mr. I. H. Hubbell, Mr. Edward 
Smith and Mr. Frederick Phillips. 

On Thu., 14 Feb., Miss Alice Maud Chapin, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Chapin, was 
married at the residence of her parents to Mr. Frank 
C. Evans. The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Charles Eaton. There were no bridesmaids. 
Mr. Edward C. Dennison was the best man and the 
ushers were Mr. Frederic P. Scudder, Mr. Frank 
Damon, Mr. William F. Wall and Mr. George T. 
Weaver. 

Miss Helena Marie Jurgensen, daughter of John 
Jurgensen, was married on Thu., 14 Feb., in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, to Mr. William K. 
Major. The Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan performed 
the ceremony. Miss Hilda Jurgensen was the maid 
of honor and the bridesmaids were Miss Minnic 
Havemeyer, Miss Louise Major, Miss Varie Pres- 
prich, The ushers were Mr. Henry Folsom, Mr. 
Frederic McCormick, Mr. Clinton G, Martin and 
Mr Edgar Jurgensen. 

The marriage of Miss Lily T. Anthony, youngest 
daughter of Mrs. Frederic T, Anthony, will take 
place, to Mr. Charles N. Lewis, the second week in 
June. 

The wedding of Miss Hellen Mar Ames to Liew- 
tenant Dion Williams, U. S. Marine Corps, took 
place on Wed. aft., 20 Feb., in the Second Congre- 
gational church in New London. Miss Ames is the 
daughter of the late Colonel W. H. Ames, The 
bridesmaids were Miss Edith Ames, Miss Hammond, 
Miss Maud Harris and Miss Isabella Burch. 

The wedding of Miss Camilla S. Thompson and 
Mr. Howard Townsend Martin, of this city, will 
take place on Sat. eve., 23 Feb., in Christ’s Cathe- 
dral, St. Louis. Miss Thompson is the eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William B. Thompson. Miss 
Grace Thompson will be the maid of honor. There 
will be no bridesmaids. Mr. Frederick Townsend 
Martin, brother of the groom, will be best man, and 
the ushers will be Mr. Bradley Martin, Jr., nephew 
of the groom, Mr. Ford Thompson and Mr. Wirth 
Thompson. 

The marriage of Miss Edith Andriss to Mr. James 
D. Connor will take place in St. Francis Zavier’s 
Church, 16th St., bet. sth and 6th aves., this morn- 
ing at 12 o'clock. 
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RECEIVING DAYS 

Mrs, Prescott Hail Butler, 34 E 37, Wednesdays. 

Mrs. Henry Mills Day, Miss Day, 6 E 44, 
Mo -days. 

Mrs, John Greenough, 31 W 35, Thursdays. 

Mrs. George Walton Green, 334 Lexington Ave., 
tuesdays in January, February and March 

Mrs, J. Warren Goddard, 52 E §7, Mondays. 

Mrs, John King, Miss King, 19 E 69, Mondays. 

Mrs. Andrew Wesley Kent, 17 E 57, Saturdays, 
16 and 23 February, from 4 until 7. 

Mrs. De Lancey Nicoll, 123 E 38. 
W ednesday, 20 Feb. from 4 until seven, 

Mrs, George Place, 44 E 31, Tuesdays. 

Mrs. Henry W. Poor, g1 Clinton Place, Tuesdays. 

Mrs, Bernard Rhinelander, Miss Rhinelander, 
17 E 72, Thursdays. 

Mrs, James Scrymser, 107 E 21, Thursdays. 

Mrs, James Russell Soley, Miss Soley, 37 E 29, 
Tuesdays. 

Mrs. James Scott, Miss Scott, go 5th Ave, Thurs- 
lays. 

Mrs Ejigar Saltus, 105 E 18, Saturdays. 

Mrs Thomas E, Satterthwaite, 531 sth Ave., Wed- 
aesdays. 

Mr Henry Champlin Tinker, 48 E 57, Mondays. 

Mrs. Samuel Jones Walker, 5 E 35, Thursday, 
11 Feb., from 3 until 7 o'clock. 

Mrs. Edward Winslow, Miss Winslow, 27 W 53, 
Thursday afternoons uatil Lent. 

Virs, John C. Westervelt, Miss Westervelt, 7 
W 50, Mondays. 

Mrs, Benjamin Willis, 6 W 37, Thursdays. 

Mrs. William A. Wheelock, 13 W 48, Thursdays. 

Mrs, Stanford White, 119 E 21, Thursdays. 


At home 


DINNER FUNCTIONS 


A dinner of fifty was given at Clark’s Restaurant, 
on Mon. eve., 11 Feb.. by the Alpha Sigma Phi 
society. 

On Fue., 12 Feb., the Martin Luther Society held 
their annual dinner at Clark’s, W 23d St., at which 
about one hundred guests were present. ‘The officers 
who were present were: Pres., Mr. Jacob F. Miller ; 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Charles D. Boschen and Mr. George 
Ockershausen; Mr. James Fellows, Treas., and Mr. 
George Boschen, Sec. This society was organized 
in 1883 for the purpose of placing a statue of Luther 
in front of the Capitol ia Washington. 

The regular monthly meeting and dinner of the 
Quill Club took place at the St. Denis Hotel,on Tue. 
eve,, 12 Feb. Mr. George Hudnut and Mr. George 
L. Prentiss were elected members Among some of 
the speakers were Mr. James B. Reynolds and the 
Rev. Dr. James King. 

The fourth annual dinner of the Society of Alumni 
at Bellevue Hospital took place at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, on Tue, eve., 12 Feb. About seventy-five 
guests were present, among whom were Dr. Parker 
syms, Dr. W. R. Townsend, Dr. L. W. Hotchkiss, 
Dr Charles F. Quimby, Dr. C. C. Barrows, Dr. 
Samuel Alexander Alexander, Dr. Allen Fitch, Dr. 
Robert I, Morris and Dr. William M. Polk. 

The annual dinner of the American Yacht Club was 
held at Delmonico’s on Tue. eve., 12 Feb. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: Commodore, 
John H, Flagler; Vice-Commodore, Caleb G. Evans; 
Rear-Commodore, Charles T. Wilis; Secretary, 
Thomas L. Scovill; Treasurer, William Porter Al- 
en; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. Charles I, Pardee; Meas- 
urer, Charles H, Haswell; Consulting Engineer, 
George W. McGee, U.3.N.; Trustees (three years), 
W. H, Starbuck and W.E. Connor; (to serve one 
year, the unexpired term of E. S. Chapin, resigned), 
William H. Catlin; (to serve one year, the unex- 
pired term of Clement Gould, deceased), Edwin H. 
Weatherbee; Regatta Committee, Stuyvesant Wain- 
wright, Chairman ; Horace See, Marselis Clark Par- 

ns, Isaiah Paxson and Simeon Ford; Nominating 
Committee, Richard F, Downing, Chairman; Alfred 
ie Cordova and Frederick A. Burnham, 

Che Architectural League of New York held its 
tenth annual dinner in the Main Hall of the Ameri- 
an Fine Arts Society, 215 W 57th St.,on Wed. 
eve.,23 Feb. This dinner always precedes the an- 
wal exhibition, which takes place from 15 Feb. to 
)Mar. The members of the League had a private 
iew of the exhibition after the dinner. The Pres., 
Mr. George Post, presided, and among the officers 
present were Vice-Pres., Mr. Charles Lamb; Treas., 
Mr. Warren Briggs; Sec., Mr. Charles L. Berg, and 
thers. Many good speeches were made and inter- 
esting papers read, 

The Manhattan College Alumni Society held its 
tweuty-sixth annual dinner at the De La Salle Insti- 
tute on Wed, eve , 13 Feb. 

Che Forest and Stream Club held its annual meet- 
ing and dinner at the arena in W 3Ist St., on Thu. 
eve., 14 Feb. 

The Delaware Society of the City of New York 
gave its fifth anrual dinner at the Reform Club 
Hall, sth Ave. and 27th St. on Thu. eve., 14 Feb, 
\ business meeting was held before the dinner. 
\mong those who made speeches were Mayor Strong, 
xov. Marvie of Delaware, Senator Higgins, Mr. 
nathan L. Willis, Congressman-elect from Dela- 
ware; Mr. Samuel Bancroft, Dr. Joseph Hearn, Pres. 
fthe Sons of Delaware; Mr. E. B. Harper and Mr. 
Wm, Tomlinson, one of the founders of the society. 

I'he Westchester County Horse Show Association 
fave its second annual dinner at Delmonico’s on 
Thu. eve., 14 Feb. The guests of honor were the 
nen who acted as judges at the Horse Show which 
was held at White Plains last Fall, and was so success- 
‘ul. A meeting of the Executive Committee held a 
meeting at the Knickerbocker Club on Fri. eve., to 
urange for the running of a coach from Rye, N. Y., 
‘o this city during the summer months. Present at 
the dinner were Mr Joseph Widener, from Philadel- 
hia, Mr. Frank Ware, Mr. Reginald Rives, Mr. 
Ernest La Montagne, Mr. Francis T. Underhill, Mr. 
David Bonner, Mr Lanman Bull, Mr. William 
Catlin, Mr. Clarence Day, M. Gilbert Thébaud, Mr. 
Jules Réynal, Mr. Williamr Iselin, Mr, Richard 
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Townsbury, Mr, William Tailer, Mr. Clarence Day, 
Mr. Dalancey Kane, Mr. E. M. Fulton, Jr., Mr. Perry 
Tiffany, Mr. L. Sackett, Mr. Charles Bates, Jr., and 
Mr. Clarence Whitman. 

The members of the Jockey Club met and dined 
at the Waldorf on Thu. eve., 14 Feb. At the meet- 
ing it was decided to give dinners once a month, and 
Mr. E. D. Morgan and ex-Congressman Sanford were 
elected members of the club. Present at the dinner 
were Mr. August Belmont, Dr. G. L. Knapp, Mr. 
Frank K. Sturgis, Mr. F. Howland, Col. William P. 
Thompson, Mr. Frederic Gebhard, Mr. James Gal- 
way, Mr. J. O. Donner and Mr. Augustus Clasen. 


MUSICALES 


About one hundred and fifty guests were invited to 
the musicale given by Mrs. E. Mary Raymond at her 
residence, 396 Fifth Ave,,on Tue. aft.,12 Feb. Mrs. 
Grenville Snelling sang, as also did M. Pol Plaacon 
and Miss Ruth Small played some violin solos. 

The second one of Mrs, William C, Schermerhorn’s 
musicales took place on Tue. eve., 12 Feb., at her 
residence, 49 W. 23d St. 

Mrs. George Herbert Watson gave a musicale a 
her residence, 143 W 7oth st. About seventy-five 
guests were present. Among those who took part in 
the programme were Miss Harrison-Millard, Miss 
Mary Ambrose, Mr. Thomas Ambrose and Mr. 
Charles Clarke, vocalists; Miss Grace Hoyt, violin- 
ist, and Miss Isterwood and Miss Hoytts pianist 

The fourth of the series of musicales given by 
Miss Jennie Dutton and Mr, Purdon Robinson, took 
place on Tue., 12 Feb., at the music rooms of Mr, 
Robinson, 19 W 3st St. 

The second one of the musicales given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Kayne took place at their residence, 258 
West End Ave., on Tue. eve., 12 Feb. Those who 
sang were Mme. Schilling, soprano of the German 
Opera Company; Mlle. Zelie de Lussan, Miss Lucille 
Hill and M, Tamagno, Present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Miller, Mr. and Mrs. St. John Gaffney, Mr. 
and Mrs. Humphreys, Miss Pauline Brown, Mr. 
David Christie Murray, Dr. and Mrs, Murray, Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs, Hutton, 

On Thu. eve., 14 Feb., Mr. and Mrs, Reginald de 
Koven gave a delightful musicale at their residence, 
83 Irving Place. Mme Melba, M. Edouard de 
Reszke and Signor Ancona sang a number of 


solos and the Turkish pianist, M. de la Sudda 
Bey, played, Present were Mr. and Mrs, Beer- 
bohm Tree, Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mr. 


and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mr, and Mrs, Peter 
Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mr. and 
Mrs, James F. D, Lanier, Mr. and Mrs, H. Sloane, 
Mr, and Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mr. and Mrs, Whitney 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs Buchanan Winthrop, Mr. and 
Mrs, L. Townsend Burden Harriman, Miss Freling- 
huysen, Mr. and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, Mr, and Mrs. 
Sidney Dillon Ripley, Mrs. Hobart Chatfield Taylor, 
Mr. Wadsworth Ritchie Mr. Frederick Baldwin, 
Mr. J. Dixon Romon Baldwin, Count Hadik and 
Mavroyeni Bey. 

Miss Callencer did not receive at the third of the 
seties of musicales given by herself and Miss de 
Forest on Thu. eve., 14 Feb , owing to the death of 
arelative. Miss de Forest received, assigted by Mrs. 
J. Hobart Warren. 

Dr. and Mrs. Egbert Guernsey gave a concert at 
their residence, §28 5th ave., on Fri. aft., 15 Feb., 
to introduce Signor Genaro Volpe, the solo mandolin- 
ist. 

On Tue. morning, 18 Feb., a musicale was given 
by Miss Josephine May Mack, under the patronage 
of many well-known society women, Tie perform- 
ance consisted of some fine playing by Miss Mack, 
Mrs, Grenville Snelling, soprano; Miss ven Ottinger, 
contralto, and Mr. Victor Herbert, violinist. 

On Thu., 14 Feb., a concert was given by the Con- 
tessa Gilda Ruta at the Madison Square Garden Con- 
cert Hall. 

Mrs, Joseph Drexel will give a musicale at her 
residence, 103 Mad. Ave.} on Tue. eve., 26 Feb. 
The artists who will take part in the programme will 
be Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. Francis Fischer 
Power, Mrs, Eric B, Dalhgren. A daughter of 
Mrs Drexel will play on the harp 

Mrs. F, F. Marbury will give a musicale on Tue,, 
26 Feb. 


CLUBS 


The Atlantic Yacht Club held its annual meeting 
at the Hotel Waldorf, on Mon. eve., 11 Feb. Ex- 
Commodore David Banks took the chair in the ab- 
sence of Mr. George J. Gould, Commodore of the 
club. The following officers were elected : Commo- 
dore, Mr. George J. Gould, Steamer Atlanta, Schooner 
Hildergarde and Sloop Vigilant; Vice-Commodore, 
Mr. Frederic T. Adams, Schooner Sachem; Rear- 
Commodore, Mr. William A Hazard ; Secretary, Mr. 
David E. Austen, Sloop Ventura; Treasurer, Mr. 
H, C. Wintringham; Measurer, Mr. Henry J. Gie- 
low. Trustees, Mr. David Banks, Schooner Water- 
witch; Mr. J. R. Maxwell, Schooner Emerald; Mr. 
A. P. Ketchum, Mr. Jefferson Hogan, Schooner Cav- 
alier; Mr. J. Frederic Ackerman, Schooner Wan- 
derer and Sloop Tola; Mr. T. L. Arnold, Sloop 
Choctaw; Regatta Com., Mr. John L. Bliss, 
Chairman, Mr. George H. Church, Mr. Charles E. 
Walling, Mr. Henry J. Gielow and Mr. Henry B. 
Howell; Membership Com., Mr. David E. Austen, 
Mr. L. F. Jackson and Mr Philip G. Sandford ; 
Com. on Nominations, Mr. George H. Church, Mr. 
L. F. Jackson, Mr. J. L. Bliss, Mr. Philip Sandford, 
Mr. David Austen and Mr. Thomas Arnold Fifty 
new members were proposed, forty of whom were 
proposed by Commodore Gould and Vice-Commodore 
Adams _ It was finally settled that the annual regatta 
should take place on 11 June, and the annual cruise 
should be begun in August There was a discussion as 
to life-membership, and it was decided that it should be 
divided into two classes, one limited in number to 
twenty, consisting of men who had been members of 
the club for fifteen years, and the other for all mem- 
bers who had been on the list for twenty years or 
over. 
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The New York Yacht Club held its annual meet- 


ing at the Club House, 67 Mad. Ave., on the eve. of 


14 Feb., Vice-Commodore E, M. Brown presided. 
Secretary John Van Schaick Oddie, and Treasurer 
Francis W. Hurst reported that the affairs of the club 
were prosperous. The club has leased the Newport 
Station for another five years, and a renewal of the 
lease of the club-house in this city has been taken 
also for another five years. There are 1,10c members 
on the list, and at least 300 yachts in the fleet. The 
following officers were elected for the year: Commo- 
dore, Mr. Edward M. Brown, Steamer Sylvia; Vice- 
Commodore, Mr. Henry C, Ward, Schooner Clytie; 
Rear-Commodore, Mr. James C. Bergen, Sloop 
Hildergarde; Secretary, Mr. John V. S. Oddie; 
Treasurer, Mr. Francis J. Hurst; Measurer, Mr. 
John Hyslop; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. Morris Jasch; 
Regatta Commodores, Mr. S. Nicholson Kane, Mr, 
Irving Grinnell and Mr, Chester Griswold. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer's name and address, which, however, 
will not be published, Correspondents who do not 
want initials published will please send also a pseu- 
donym for this purpose, 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
of the paper. 


BAL Poupré&. To B., N. Y. City.—What, to 
settle a wager, would you estimate as the cost of the 
Bal Poudré at the Waldorf this week ? 

This is distinctly an impertinent question, Vogue 
does not pry into the private affairs of anyone and 
the cost of this ball is strictly a private matter. Nor 
is Vogue ever interested in the costs of private enter- 
taining ; whether a ball cost $1,000 or $10,000, has 
nothing whatever to do with a pronouncement upon 
its success, The gentlemen who gave this ball 
omitted nothing to make it perfect. It was a 
gay and brilliant occasion, with beautiful women, 


beautiful gowns and very beautiful ensemble. To 
vulgarize it by estimating its cost is a_pro- 
ceeding in which we decline to participate. That 


Mr. Bulkley and Mr. Hitchcock paid a handsome 
compliment to their friends and acknowledged 
in a royal way their obligations is the conspicu- 
ous feature that should have abundant recognition. 
And it is none the less conspicuous because so many 
bachelors are ever ready to take and never ready to 
give. A bachelor should spend his money so that 
whatever he does should be done well. If he does 
it well no one should care what it costs. 


Eve BATHING.—*‘ Jim Modelle bathed his eyes in 
cold or tepid water three times a day, not because his 
eyes were weak, but to keep them strong and—if the 
truth must be told—radiant. Now eyes are beautiful, 
almost independently of their size, it the color of the 
iris is bright, the pupil large and the rest of the optic 
adense blue white. Unless diseased this unvarying 
custom of water sluicing will insure optic preservation 
and strength, retarding for years the necessity of 
using glasses" Referring to clipping kindly answer 
in your columns in what manner Jim Modelle bathed 
his eyes—that is, did he pat the water upon the 
closed eye or dash it into the open eye '—Herbert W. 

In answer to your inquiries on eye bathing: pat 
the water onto one eye closed, then open while the 
other is similarly treated, and so on, It does not 
hurt occasionally to dip the face in the basin and 
open the eyes for a few seconds and blink them 
under water, particularly if dust or a speck of any- 
thing has got lodged in acorner, It will often re- 
move it. 


LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS. From Puritan 
Patty, Allegheny City.—I read your different articles 
most carefully, and now enter the question depart- 
ment, feeling my information will come from one who 
is so well versed in allthat is aristocratic and sensi- 
ble. Iam togive some luncheons and dinners this 
spring. (1) Can you give me some new’ ideas, or 
direct me toanyone who arranges such affairs? (2) 
I have heard there are such people in New York. I 
delight in anything artistic, and yet I_am not bright 
enough to reach the point I desire. 

(1) Ideas for luncheons and dinners are only valu- 
able when they are specific. To reply to you satis- 
factorily one should know something of the personal 
fancies of the guests, their number, and the occasion 
of the luncheon or dinner. In a general way suc- 
cesstul dinners depend upon the beauty of the table, 
its linen, glass, porcelains, silver, flowers and dec- 
oration. Luncheons and dinners are usually kept in 
one color, as pink yellow, red, and the harmony of 
effect is due to the taste of the hostess in selecting her 
materials, Realiy beautiful dinners are the result of 
individual taste and the slow collecting of table or- 
naments, fine glass, silver, etc. (2) It is the fact, as 
you state, that t.ere are those at New York whose 
business it is to arrange luncheons and dinners. Mr. 
Louis Sherry, for example, will serve a dinner any- 
where. He will take everything from New York 
and supply everything, food, silver, linen, glass, the 
waiters, and you would have a perfect luncheon or 
dinner, He charges five dollars for each person for a 
Juncheon and six dollars fora dinner. This does not 
include wine _ Besides this he charges the traveling 
expenses of his men and expressage on the boxes. 
By employing him you could give a luncheon for 
ten persons at a cost probably not to exeed $100, 
everything included, Sherry has in this way served 
a wedding breakfast at Chicago. 

There is, we believe, a lady who makes it her busi- 
ness to arrange dinners, She supplies nothing but 
her services and will go anywhere for her fee and ex- 
penses. In point of fact there is not much variety in 
dinners. ‘There are few little devices that distinguish 
one dinner from another At luncheons, however, 
there are often novel little arrangements, These you 
buy. Mr. Sherry has made a reputation for always 







































































































































having the latest, and they can be sent by express, 
We advise you to write to him and get nis prices. 
He is exceptionaily courteous in all his dealings, and 
will give you excellent attention. But you must be 
prepared to pay liberally for novelties as novelties are 
always expensive luxuries. 


EVENING WEDDING. To M,—Is it necessary to 
canvas a house for an evening wedding when it is a 
small affair, in a very clean town ? 

(2) Do parents in sending out wedding inviiations 
when the bride-elect is a young widow use her full 
name or only her Christian name? 

(3) Where can one get suggestions for table decora- 
tions and ménu for an April wedding ? 

(4) What is the correct dress for the groom if it were 
an atternoon wedding ? 

(1) This is ambiguous, If you mean by canvas 
an awning from the door to the curb we should say 
Yes, as it is much more agreeable for women leaving 
cartiages and entering the house to be screened by 
an awning whether the weather be fair or foul. In 
any case there should be a carpet from the door to the 
curb. If by canvas you mean linen crash we should 
advise your having the main room covered tor an 
evening wedding, as it is not unlikely that some of 
the guests would like to dance 

(2) This is a matter of taste, but it is customary 
for the first husband to be virtually ignored when a 
widow takes a second. The invitations should read : 
*“* Mr. and Mrs. Blank request the honor of your 
presence at the marriage of their daughter. Mary B. 
Jones, on etc,”” To give her ttle ot Mrs, Jones is 
not quite fair to the bridegroom and to give only her 
name Mary does not indicate clearly that she is a 
widow, which should be done, as the wedding of a 
widow is different, in some respects, from that of a 
woman who has never been married. ’ 

(3) Menu cards are not usually supplied at wed- 
dings. The guests are seated at small tables and are 
served by waiters. Or there are no tables other than 
one large table. From this the men bring to the 
women whatever they want. The menu is like the 
supper at a dance: Oysters poulette, bouillon, 
chicken and lobster salad, croquettes, sandwiches, 
game, ices, fancy cakes, coffee, chocolate and 
candies, These can be made very nicely or very 
badly, depending upon the caterer or the family. { 
If you know about cooking you know how to make 
things dainty and nice, It seems hardly necessary to ‘ 
Say that the sandwiches should be very thin, the 
bouillon very hot, the salads well made with a good 
mayonaise and the croquettes crisp and brown and 
tender and hot, or that sandwhiches are made ot ; 
chicken, of paté de foie gras, of lettuce. You should 4 
use your wits for this or employ a caterer who will 

give you ideas. That is his business. An evening : 
wedding is pretty because you have the advantage 4 
of candlelight, which always puts a warm glow on Cf 
everything. Have plenty of candles, with pretty ; 
shades, A spring wedding is made spring-like 
chiefly by the flowers, such as lilacs, azaleas, tulips 
and lilies-of-the-valley. We should recommend you 
having but one kind of flowers and have them in 
great abundance. This will give a definite tone to 
the house, 

(4) Atan afternoon wedding the groom wears a 
frock coat, light gray trousers, patent leather buttoned 
shoes, a high collar, white small knot and large flare 
four-in-hand tie, a handsome tie pin and white gloves h 
with plain white stitching. The waistcoat is doubie- 
breasted, with a collar and the same material as the i 
coat or it can be a dark tancy silk. The ushers dress 
as the groom, The soles of the shoes should be 
blackened or they will show white when the bride and 
groom kneel in the ceremony. The boutonniére can 
be lilies-of-the-valley, but gardenias are more the f 
fashion to-day. 


SwWkLL DINNER AND GROWTH OF EYELASHES. 
To Nelye, Conshobocken, Pa.—Will you kinaly 
give me some (1!) suggestions for a swell dinner at f 
night, the proper hour, menu, and table decorations. 
Vogue, I consider, by the way, the most valuable 
paper of the kind I have ever read. (2) May I also 
ask you if you will tell me something to promote } 
the growth of the eyelashes? 

(1) The New York hour for formal dinners is eight i 
o'clock, and never earlier than seven. Foilowing is ie 
a menu of a recent swell dinner: 


Huitres. rn 
Tortue claire. Purée a la Reine, ; 
Zephirettes 4 la Montglas., 
Terrapin a la Maryland. 
Supréme de Faisan a la Financiére, 
Selle de Mouton rotie, 
Croquettes de Pommes de terre, 
Champignons a la créme. 
Fonds d Artichauts farcis. 
Jambon de Virginie au Madére. 
Cailles roties Salade. 
Corbeille de petites Glaces. 


Though this is written in French it is all easily un 
derstood and very easy to copy, except the Zephir- 
ettes, which 1s a fancy little dish known probably by 
that name to the chef. You can omit it without 
injury to the menu, For table decorations have 
flowers and any fine old silver, Use six or eight 
candles, and if you have a large table use contiidies 
also. Arranging a table is a matter of taste. The 
present vogue is not to cover it with |sttle inconse- 
quential dishes of bonbons, little embroideries and ; 
other small articles, but to give it a dignified, impres- : 
sive look with some fair large rich pieces of plate, as 
silver fagons, bowls and candelabra with a fine white 
cloth beautifully embroidered in white. (2) We do 
not like to recommend anything. The eyelashes 
are too near the eyes to experiment with lotions, as 
they are apt to injure the eyes. It is is safe, however, 
to occasionally clip them a little, as they are sure to 
grow again. Scant eyelashes are due, usually, to 
weak eyes, bal atmosphere andan unhealthy con- 
dition. Frequent douching of the eyes in cold water 
will do much to remedy this, 
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|] ONE QUARTER SAVED. 


F you can save 25 per cent. on 
any purchase of China or 
Glass by buying from us why 

not do it ? 

127-piece China Dinner Set, 

decorated in either Violets, But- 

tercups, or Daisies, with gold edge 

and gold traced handles, complete. 
Only $19.50 $et. 

Write us. Send for catalogue 

No. 5 F. Compare prices. 
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Po ZZON1* Goods basis. Pure Goods at Lowest Prices. 
Complexion Powder Better Harness Groceries. 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this cli- m E 
mate. Pozzoni’s combines every element is offered in our store than is often W © offer a mixed ) 
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T is passing strange at a time when 
«“ Down with Abuses’’ is the slogan 
which rings eternally on the air, that 

no voice is raised against the hateful tyran- 
ny of the self-styled “sensitive ’’ person. 
Possibly it is because long years of submission to 
the yoke of this social nuisance have begot in his 
victims so meek a spirit that even now, when the 
whole social fabric is rent by revolt, and tyranny 
of all kinds is defied, none has the courage to express dis- 
satisfaction with this selfish compound of egotism and 
whim. 


| Inordinate vanity is given to posing as a creature of more 

delicate sensibilities than the ordinary mortal, and it exacts 
) from its fellows the display of unfailing tact and generous 
appreciation. Deliberately or thoughtlessly ignore its claims 
and the delicately organized one sulks. 


He isto be kept in good humor at ail hazards, and his 
associates come to order their walk and conversation with 
reference to his personal peculiarities and his affectations. For 
: himself he claims and exercises the rights of exceeding free- 

dom of speech and independence of action. The exercise of 
these supposed-to-be-inalienable rights he, however, denies to 
others. Whatever the opinions or moods of his fellows, 
their attitude toward him must be devoid of offense. He 
says in effect, cross or annoy me, even though it be unwit- 
tingly, and Ill be disagreeable ; under which dire threat 
family and friends are wont to cower and cajole and placate, 
and explain and abase themselves generally. 















The more shame to them, since this same sensitive 
person is an arrant humbug. His ailment is morbid 
self-consciousness, born of egregious vanity, and it 
is to the discredit of society that he is allowed to 
give vent to his jealousy, bad temper and worse man- 
ners without being called sharply to account. The truly 
sensitive shrink from giving pain, and here is the test by 
which the genuine can be distinguished from the pinchbeck 
article—regard for the rights and the idiosyncrasies of others. 
Inflated self-love thinks only of its own wounds. 


An end can very quickly be put to this exasperating if 
petty form of tyranny. The method is summed up in one 
) word, Ignore. Declineto explain or placate. Let the easily 

offended one sulk in his tents without protest. Permit him 
unmolested to enjoy that mood. He will tire 
of it if he has no sympathetic, audience. Refuse 
to be a party to the “sensitive” myth; the 
quicker he is made to realize that he is re- 
garded as merely vain and bad-mannered, and 
not at all as supersensitive, the better for him 
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and the pleasanter for his associates. If 
dropped tor a while out of the calender 
of social happenings it will presently dawn 
on the “ sensitive’’ bully that unless he 
wants to be reduced to a state of social 
hermitage, he will have to resign himself to being 
as other men are in matters of mutual courtesy, 
self-restraint and forbearance. Boors, however po- 
etically they may label themselves, have no place in civilized 
society. 


The to-be-expected has come to pass apparently. Some 
physicians are beginning to call a halt in the matter of the 
reckless and wholesale application of the new cure for 
diphtheria. In spite of the lesson conveyed by the fiasco 
of Koch infallible tuberculosis cure, the whole world fer- 
vently believed in the efficacy of Behring’s discovery as soon 
as it wasannounced. Representative bodies in cities and towns 
made haste to possess and distribute the anti-toxin serum, 
and any city which did not join in the headlong rush was 
reproached for scoffing at the great discoveries of science. 
Diphtheria was straightway to be banished from human ex- 
perience and there was much parade of figures, somewhat in 
the style of the optimistic Colonel Sellers. The usual 
marvelous cures were reported at hospitals and in private prac- 
tice. Editors of the daily press vied with the medical journals 
in exploiting Behring’s cure. 

The enthusiasm seems to have been premature. From 
late advices it appears that the unfortunate 
patient finds by the use of the serum that he has 
escaped the Scylla of diphtheria only to be hurled 
into the Charybdis of serious kidney trouble. 
A distinguished European medical authority, 
Professor Drosche, after carefully observing the 
operation of the cure (?) in thirty cases, stated 
that the injection of the serum seriously affected 
the kidneys. This conclusion was corroborated 
by other physicians. The members of this Medical Society 
agreed ‘¢ it was clear that the application of the serum should 
be limited.” This body of serious investigators were not 
dazzled by the imposing array of reported “cures.” On this 
point Professor Drosche asserted that in diphtheria mere figures 
were no evidence. The layman may be forgiven for doubt- 
ing the intelligence and the judgment of his medical and his 
editorial guides who are always rushing off on false cure-for- 
all scents. 





Novelty is a fascinating jade, and few can withstand 
her allurements, but while the new bonnet or the new 
pastime is at most but a foolish extravagance, offering 
the new toys of medical invention the hospitality of 
one’s body is very like playing fast and loose with death. 
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THIS DRAWING SHOWS, ON THE PRINCIPAL FIGURE, A BALL GOWN EELONGING TO MRS, S, S. HOWLAND 
(There has been no attempt at facial portraiture.) 


A FINE DISTINCTION 


He game was called on time and the 
crowd had no time to get impatient. 
Not that it was inclined to find fault ; 


the crowd at a football game never is. The 





moment of breathless interest before the tall 
is in play held the spectators spellbound — it 
seemed almost hypnotic in its influence— that 
leather sphere, so unswervingly, so silently , so 
intently did it hold the eyes of the thous ands 
gazing from the huge circle. With light ning 
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rapidity the ball was passed from one 
to another of the burly athletes, and, 
attended by the wild cheers of multi- 
tudes, a runner broke for a moment 
through the chain gang of his long- 
haired adversaries. 

A man on one of the higher tiers of 
a section facing the middle of the field 
moved uneasily in his seat when the 
career of the runner was brought to 
an abrupt close by his being thrown 
violently down and temporarily con- 
cealed trom view under the prostrate 
bodies of half a dozen of his fellows. 
But when he was up again, bruised 
but undaunted, this particular spectator 
showed neither enthusiasm nor interest 
as the game went on. The absorbed 
yet loquacious excitement of the pretty 
girls behind him left him as untouched 
as the demoniac sympathy of the college 
boys in front of him, and as for the 
irreproachable young man who stood 
up before the section, leading the cheer- 
ing, in the interests of law and order, 
he illy concealed his contempt for such 
efforts. 

Decidedly he was out of place at a 
football game. His neighbors looked 
at him askance with undisguised dis- 
approbation. And yet now and then 
at some point in the game, not always 
one where general attention was most 
strained, he watched keenly for a mo- 
ment or two, looking over the heads 
as if he saw nothing between him and 
the group of players, but his attention 
soon relaxed, and he leaned back un- 
comfortably upon the knees behind 
him, and let his eyes wander carelessly 
over the parti-colored circle. Finally, 
the man next him, unable longer to 
enjoy the game to its full possibility 
with this Mordecai so near, turned and 
spoke during an interval of peace. 

‘¢ Which is your side ?’” he asked. 

“Neither,” returned the other, 
pleasantly. 

“Well, which are you betting on ?”’ 
persisted his questioner. 

“T haven't a penny up on either’ 

«Just a devotee of the game, I sup- 
pose.” 

“1 think it is the most uninteresting 
thing I ever saw played,’ he replied, 
“‘ except cricket,’ he added impartially. 

‘¢I wonder you take the trouble to 
come,” said the other, with the true 
partisan’s sense of injury. 

‘«Curiosity,"" returned the other, 
without resentment. 

The first speaker shrugged his 
shoulders, and then broke into a wild 
yell—the game had begun again. 

The indifferent observer looked 
across to a section just beyond his own. 
There sat an extremely pretty girl, who 
leaned forward and now and then rose 
involuntarily to her feet in her excite- 
ment. She saw nothing but the game. 
Perhaps there was no prouder girl than 
she upon the ground that day. She had 


, 


two 4dorers—one was a half-back for the 
Crimson, the other a rusher for the Blue. It 
would be hard to find a position more fraught 
with dignity, and its gravity had occasioned 
her no little indecision. ‘The matter of the 
colors she had solved by wearing a red hand- 






















































































kerchief about her neck and a 
bunch of violets at her waist, but 
her heart—ah! that was another 
matter. 

After he had watched her for 


ee «, 


sida, 


several 
minutes, to 
the detri- 
ment of his 
knowledge 
of the contest, the young man pulled a note 
out of his pocket and glanced it over. It was 
from her. 

‘¢ Dear West,” it ran, ‘‘ there is no use in 
going back to the past. You say I loved you 
once—perhaps I did—but when I look at 
those splendid fellows in the field, when I 
hear the shouts and see what demi-gods they 
are considered by the college men and all the 
girls, I know I could never really love any 
one but a football player. You ask me to 
be frank with you. I will be, but I hardly 
know how to be frank with myself. Yes, I 
have given my heart to one of those you 
mention. Will you smile when I tell you 
that I do not know which? It is the one 
who shall help his college to win to-morrow. 

“ Yours, Marion.” 

He smiled unmirthfully as he recalled his 
answer : 

“ Dear Marion—I will go to the game to- 
morrow with the same faint hope with which 
I should have attended a tournament under 
similar circumstances several hundred years 
ago—that they may both of them get killed. 

«‘ Yours, Weston.”” 

Weston put the note back in his pocket 
and looked at the game. There was another 
pause, this time one evidently of disastrous 
import. There had been a particularly violent 
scrimmage, and the accumulation of débris 
specially confusing. After a few words of 
consultation one of the men limped slowly 
from the field. There wasa gleam in Wes- 
ton’s eye as he recognized him—one of his 
rivals was possibly placed beyond the pale of 
his lady’s favor. Still—and his countenance 
darkened again—he had been in the thick of 
the fight—if he lived, and the Blue won, 
would not his very wounds testify that he had 
helped on the victory ? 

A roar from the crowd, there was a run, an in- 
terference and another general melée. Again a 
battered hero was led from the field. Weston 
almost rose to his feet in momentary excite- 
ment—his neighbor began to think he might 
have misjudged him. This time the player, 
whose place was filled by an eager substitute, 
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was a defender of the red. Per- 
haps—and Weston breathed an 
impatient sigh—perhaps, when 
the game was over, they would 
both be dead. Would there 
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then, he 
wondered, 
be any 
chance for 
him? He 
looked at Marion ; there was a deep flush in 
her cheek, a strained look in her eyes ; per- 
haps, in the thrall of the excitement, a little 
anxiety was permissible concerning her injured 
lovers. At last time was called, the allotted 
minutes of the fray were over, the canvas 
jackets gleamed in fitful brilliancy as the 
eleven were lifted on the shoulders of their 
classmates. 

Badly bored, Weston made his way to 
Marion’s side. She flushed again as she 
caught sight of him and then looked down. 
He had come to assure his own disappoint- 
ment, but suddenly something like hope af- 
fected the beating of his heart. 

* Well,” he said. 

“ Well,’ she half laughed, but her eyes 
did not meet his. 

“I suppose I am to congratulate your 
successful admirer,’’ he said, ‘* undoubtedly 
he helped the Blue.”’ 

“ No,” she flashed, ‘* he did not help it, he 
held it back. It was in spite of him they 
won.” 

“Then if—if he is living—you would 
not FS 

“No,” she exclaimed, 
for him now.”” 

Weston’s rainbow of hope faded away. 

« Oh, I see,”’ he said, “ it is in one’s de- 
feat that women care for us alone, after all. 
The wounded hero, crushed under a sense of 
disappointment, wins you by his very mis- 
fortunes.” 

“Indeed he does not,”’ she said. 

They were walking side by side out of the 
grounds and were practically alone in the 
midst of the enormous crowd. 

“If he had stayed,’ and she clinched her 
small hands, ‘‘if he stayed and behaved, they 
might have won.” 

He looked at her in surprise. 
a trifle hard? 

** But, perhaps he thought that he would 
preserve a little of his life to devote to you,” 
he ventured. 

‘*He was not hurt—not badly,”’ she said 
quickly, ‘Weston,’’ she spoke hurriedly, 
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‘¢T can never care 


Was she not 
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shamefacedly, ‘* Weston, I think—I think, 
perhaps Ido care most for you, perhaps I 
have always * she paused, and he caught 
her hand, as they stood crowded close together 
at the entrance. 

* But,” he said, “ you know I do not care 
for this sort of thing. I wouldn't play foot- 
ball if I could. You may repent.” 

** No,’ she declared, ‘‘not now. But I 
will be frank with you still. I could have 
loved either of these men had the winner 
come out of that game a helpless cripple, 
maimed for life ; I could have loved and tended 
him till the last, but ” she hesitated, and 
Weston cast a half envious glance back at the 
soiled, battered, smiling, exhausted teams, 
‘*but they disappointed me so, those two. 
They lost their tempers.”” 

“ But I thought—are you not unjust? It 
looked to me as if they all lost. their 
tempers.” 

**Not at all. And one of them, just ata 
critical point—hit the other half-back.” 

“I thought that was what they were all do- 
ing—hitting back—the other half-back.”’ 

‘« They were not. And the other—it was 
too awful—the other held that rusher’s head 
in chancery, and—and— pounded 

“ But was there anything wrong in that ?”’ 
her companion asked timidly. 

*« Yes,”” she said, severely. “* 1 wonder that 
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you can ask. It was the most ungentlemanly 
thing ! Would you have done that ?”’ 

« Oh, I,” he answered, ‘¢I am not a foot- 
ball player. It is only that I did not see the 
difference,” he added in thoughtful perplexity, 
«¢ But I don’t mind the reason, if. ” and he 
leaned over her in the growing dusk. 

‘* Yes, Weston,’ she said, smiling ador- 
ably, “ I—I am yours--if you want me. I 
can never care for either of them again. They 
were both disqualified for slugging! °° 
Jeanne Grégroire. 








The costumes shown on this page were worn by 
the ladies named at the last Assembly. 
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GETTING INTO CONDITION FOR THE DOG SHOW 


VIEWS BY HER 


AN UNROMANTIC ANALYSIS OF LOVE-—AS THE 
SOUTHERNERS RESIDENT IN NEW YORK WILL 
NOT PERMIT HER TO CHEW HER CUD IN 
PEACE ** SHE GETS UP AND MOOS’ A LITTLE 


Ne wonders in reading Against Human 
Nature, Mrs. Poole’s serial contribu- 
tions to the Sunday edition of the New 

York Tribune, whether or not the author will 
have the courage to permanently steel her 
heroine against the attraction of sex, or 
whether being smitten, the girl will fight and 
overcome love as she would a sudden frenzy 
for alcoholic stimulants or any other form of 
temporary madness which is likely to eventu- 
ate in distress of mind and body. Or will she 
weakly yield ? 


The author thus coldly analyzes love 
through the medium of a dying mother’s 
warning message to a young daughter—the 
heroine of the story : 


It is love that 


‘*Tt is love that brings rapture, 





brings misery. Therefore never love. Mind, I 
am not saying never marry. If some good, upright 
man wants you for his wife I tell you to say yes to 
him—say yes. Then you will never know happi- 
ness ; but you will never know misery. And love 
has days of wretchedness for every second of bliss. 
And after a little while, oh, such a very little while, 
there is no happiness at all. He—your possible lover 
and husband—will get tired of you long before you 
have ceased to think of him with pulses growing 
fast. You will not believe it now, but he'll make 
you believe it. . . . Your father was what they call 
in love with me. When I see how cold his eyes are 
when they rest upon. me now, I think how much 
better it would have been if he had never had more 
than a friendship for me, and I for him; then I 
should not have had this love to remember and to 
long for. That is the way itis. The woman re- 
members and longs. The man grows tired and 
wants a new love. Any way he doesn’t want the 
old love. . . . I do not suppose that your father is 
a bad man. All men are like him in this particu- 
lar. Once he could not live unless I smiled upon 
him. Now he does not know whether I smile or 
not, . . . He wakened my heart. I hope and 
pray you will never know what it means to have 
your heart awakened. Oh, I could tell you in 
words of fire all . . He is sitting here in the 
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room with me now as I write. Sometimes he 
glances at me and it is as if he looked at a chair 
or a log. The curse is that I remember what 
there can be in his eyes. . . . I am not beauti- 
ful any more; and if I were I should not now be 
novel. After all, it is novelty more than beauty or 
charm that attracts men. There isn’t any such 
thing as constancy. Remember that, not in the 
male heart- . . - It is misery to love, save 
coolly, reasonably, and love is never cool or reason- 
able.”’ 





One reader said “ morbid.” There are many 
others who must have echoed “ how true.” 


A woman born and bred ina metropolis, 
where contact with representatives of all sec- 
tions and every race is a matter of usual ex- 
perience, is not likely to develop a passion for 
discovering and dilating on the differences 
between her fellow townsmen and the alien 
populations in their mid:t. However, much 
as she may be disposed to regard people as 
human beings, and impartially delight in their 
intelligence and good breeding when they 
possess any, she will find that she cannot 
pursue this non-analytical, non-comparative 
course unmolested. She will find herself 
asked again and again to consider people ac- 
cording to geographical boundaries, and to 
contrast them with each other. 


Of late her attention has been directed 
many times by Southerners to the excessive 
rudeness of the Northern man toward women, 
his crowning offense being his retention of a 
seat in a crowded car when women remain 
standing. ‘Such a thing wouldn't be seen, 
Madam, throughout the whole South!” and 
much more in the same vein. 


The fury of the denunciation begat specu- 
lation as to the Southerner’s attitude toward 
women outside of street cars. And it was re- 
membered that down in Georgia, recently, a 
Southern woman applied fora salaried position 
within the bestowal of a legislative body. The 
courteous gentlemen became sentimental on 
the instant and expressed themselves as shocked 
at a woman being put to so utilitarian a use as 
a clerk and by a large majority they voted to 
keep the woman in want. From which it 
would appear that the tragedy of pinching 
poverty and possible starvation is less painful 
to Georgia chivalry than the humiliation of 
having a woman work. 


It is further shown on the testimony of a 
Virginia woman who has studied the subject 
for twenty years : 


‘¢ That educated Southern women need the ballot. 
Women need the right of suffrage for themselves. 
‘ Now, that three-fourths of the public school 
teachers are women, our colleges still exclude female 
students. Virginia girls, feeling the need of the 
higher education, are compelled to go outside of the 
States to secure it. In consequence of the educa- 
tional disadvantages under which they labor, our 
girls are debarred entrance into many lucrative occu- 
pations, and they are in very many cases paid lower 
wages than men engaging in like employment.”’ 


After which it would seem that being seat- 
less in a carload of seated men is not the worst 
experience that can befall a woman. 


This quarrel is none of mine. But if the 
foreigners and the Southerners will persist in 
flinging stones, I shall, from time to time, 
take a mild pleasure in pricking the bubble of 
their assumed perfectibility. 
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Ore and more is the English fashion 
prevailing to dispense with overcoats. 
Very smart men walked Fifth Avenue 
during the recent intensely cold spell without 
outer wrappings, In New York this is a 
mistake. In London it is permissible. The 
reason for this difference is this: in London 
we have not furnace or steam-heated houses, 
and the transition from the street to the draw- 
ing-room is gradual. Here you walk from the 
Arctic regions into the temperature of a Turk- 
ish bath. Consequently, some change of 
clothing is necessary, otherwise pneumonia 
and the dreaded la grippe. I do not know 
which comes first in the catalogue, but both 
are equally disagreeable. Overcoats are bulky, 
the best of them. It is hard to make them fit 
well to the‘figure, and they are considerably 

de trop when you have on a frock coat. 

As faras the actual cold is concerned, a man 
should not coddle himself with wraps and furs, 
except at night, when fur can be worn, or 
sleighing when it is in keeping with the scen- 
ery. To be always in keeping is one of the 
secrets of doing well in life. It is always 
doing the right thing at the right time. We 
should be like clocks in our regularity, only 
pausing to be wound up, when we are in the 
secrecy of our chamber. But going without 
overcoats, in this climate, as a rule, invites dis- 
ease, so I generally wear miue and sacrifice 
appearances. 

I shall never get accustomed to the velvet 
cuff. I have just been reading an article, or 
rather a clipping, from a London periodical, 
describing the outfit of a young American 
which is being made in London. It cannot 
be for a New Yorker, and certainly not for a 
man who considers himself smart. Here are 
some of the items: “ A gray dust coat lined 
throughout with black silk, faced with ‘ swary 
doo’”—actual quotations—*‘ brought out to 
the edge of the lapels ; buttonholes worked on 
both sides of the collar. Two pockets on the 
outside and an inside breast pocket, a small 
ticket pocket inside the left forepart, the latter 
being on the slant. Dinner jacket with roll col- 
lar without pockets. Material, soft vicuna. An 
Oxford gray lounge jacket faced with ‘ swary 
doo.” Two side pockets, one inside left breast 
and ticket pocket. Three buttons, low col- 
lar and bottom of jacketturned up one and one- 
half inches ; lining felled on about three-fourths 
of an inch from the bottom.’” (A most incom- 
prehensible garment.) ‘*‘ A gray Melton over- 
coat with velvet collar and silk facing ; lining, 
heavy check plaid ; large pocket flaps; rever- 
sible collar ; tab, Melton on one side and vel- 
vet on the other.” (Nice tab !) 

‘¢ Overcoat and cape from a heather mixture 
hopsack. Overcoat could be worn with or 
without the cape; loose buttoned to neck with 
Prussian collar ; roomy sleeves ; cape cut in 
half-circle style with stand collar. 

‘‘ English racing coat of light drab-colored 
covert coating; American trousers with cash 
and ticket pockets.”” 

These affairs are elaborately described. One 
thing in their favor is the linings. Everything 
is lined with the best of silk and in the most 
durable manner. But the English mind in 
this case evidently has arranged these clothes 
fora Wall Street clerk who lives in the suburbs. 
The first consideration is ticket pockets, and 
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the second cash pockets, and pockets every- 
where with flaps and collars with tabs. The 
collars, too, are outré. No, thank you, I do 
not want them. I have no use fora dust coat, 
although the streets here are dusty, muddy and 
nasty by turns. 

Iam again compelled to call attention to 
that mirror of manners and modes, the Amer- 
ican stage. I went tothe Lyceum Theatre 
the other night, just before the rise of the cur- 
tain. I had been persuaded to take an early 
dinner and I confess I was suffering from in- 
digestion. The Lyceum is a little more mod- 
ern than the rest of our theatres, in providing 
an entertainment at half past eight. Nine 
o'clock would be a better hour. I glanced 
over the play bill. I read a little essay upon 
the play I was to see, The Case of Rebellious 
Susan, and was informed in that effusion that 
it was a perfect picture of contemporaneous 
manners. Consequently I expected to see the 
men——who were supposed to go in quite de- 
cent London Society—dressed at least as they 
should be. I have nothing to remark as to 
the queer get-up of Mr. Fritz Williams. 
That was a pure burlesque and admirably 
done. But there was Herbert Kelcey. 
Where does he get his frock coats from and 
why do they hangso badly? He always looks 
-—especially when he shaves off his moustache 
—like a country parson, and his clothes have a 
rural fit which is aggravating. A Mr. Grat- 
tan played the husband, a modern London 
man. How he dressed! In the first act he 
wore a morning coat, or cutaway, of a bygone 
fashion, with an inner waistcoat of white. 
These inner waistcoats were all right last year, 
or rather year before last. Albert Edward 
had his ‘‘ picter took” in one. But Albert 
Edward has long discarded them and so have 
all well-groomed men. Foreigners, of course, 
are partial to them. But Mr. Grattan was 
playing an up-to-date London man of fashion. 
In the last act he came out in an evening suit 
which was of the same cut and pattern as that 
of the boyish usher who showed me to my 
stall. The waistcoat was of another cloth 
entirely from that of the coat and trousers. It 
looked like black velvet with half a dozen 
buttons, and then, again, like corduroy. I 
had a strong suspicion, it was buttoned so 
high, that it belonged to a morning or walking 
suit. He should have also worn a white and 
not a black tie, since the women were so gor- 
geous in his honor and the dinner to be en- 
joyed was a somewhat formal reunion of the 
family. His host, Mr. Kelcey, certainly 
showed him what to do. He had a white tie 
and a shirt with one shirt button, but that 
shirt button glittered almost more than the 
large diamond ring on Mr. Kelcey’s hand. I 
hope it was not a diamond, but I had my sus- 
picions. 

These are small matters, and when a play 
is as well acted as the one at the Lyceum, and 
in the hands of such competent players, one 
ought not to cavil at little things, but if the 
theatre sets the fashions for women, why not for 
men? There is no excuse for a badly dressed 
actor in a first-class metropolitan theatre. Let 
there be an old comedy revival and they will be 
very careful to mind the traditions. I remem- 
ber a young actor once in Mr. Jefferson's 
company, who was reduced to the verge of 
despair because his Sir Anthony Absolute 
coat had been purloined, and he would not 
appear in any other coat of the period, except 
one of a certain cut and a certain color. One 
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hundred years hence and our ancestors will take 


.Mr. Kelcey and Mr. Grattan as correctly 


dressed men of the period. If the prophecy 
of the play bill is fulfilled—and I sincerely 
hope so, for it is a most delightful play, this 
case of Susan rebellious, and quite a picture of 
our manners and morals—are the traditions to 
be that the future Kelceys and Grattans of 
our stage are to wear badly made frock coats 
and atrocious evening clothes? You are act- 
ing to posterity, gentlemen. You must con- 
sider your mission and what you have before 
you. 





RECEPTION GOWN-—THEATRE-LOGE GOWN— 
GOSSAMER SILK STOCKINGS—-FLOWER, RIB- 
BON AND JEWELED GARTERS, THE FAD IN 
PARIS 


O think that a week hence we shall be 
putting on sackcloth and ashes! 
Only in a figurative sense, be it said 
thankfully. What a blessing that those un- 
worldly church Fathers did not impose some 
such garb upon us literally for six long weeks, 
in their enthusiastic eagerness to crucify the 
flesh. It behooves us to remember this grate- 
fully, and to show annually our appreciation, 
by giving as fine a finish to the last gay days 
of the season as our fine spirits, and fine attire 
can achieve, before ball candles are snuffed 
out, musicians dismissed, and, willy-nilly, we 
have to gang our gait in more sober ways. 

One of these solemn directions lies on Fifth 
Avenue, between four and five in the after- 
noon, leading up to church portals, where we 
hope to exercise a great deal of neighborly 
love, in atonement for a year’s defection and 
lukewarmness, besides showing to the world at 
large that smart women are not as heartless 
and frivolous as they are painted. Once seated 
on our ecclesiastical cushions, we are to strive 
to efface our wordly selves, and view life as 
befits the time and place, and convince our 
giddy minds that this dear old pleasurable 
life, so perfectly at our beck and nod, is noth- 
ing in reality but ‘‘a walking shadow, a tale 
to be told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing.’ 

Many will shirk this spiritual discipline by 
running off hither and thither, to the land of 
the orange and citron, adding to the list of 
pleasure instead of giving up the pomps and 
vanities. But in missing the thorn they will 
also miss the very delicious dinner roses-de- 
suite, belonging to certain well-known houses, 
where a jour maigre is quite unknown, besides 
many other town pleasures never suspended, 
because Lent is no longer an obstructionist, 
but growing yearly more pliable and com- 
plaisant. 

They tell me that some of the smartly 
dressed women have hit upon a new plan. 
When fitting themselves out in the autumn 
abroad, they order to be finished several silk 
linings to match certain chosen colors. These 
they leave at their dressmaker’s, after their de- 
parture with a generous supply of gowns, and 
every month or so frocks are sent over, having 
the latest novelty in style and trimming, to 
easily distinguish them from all others worn— 
a sublimated joy to the heart of a woman. 

A few of these gowns are yet to be seen in 
some house beautiful, a sort of trump card at 
the end of the game. Fancy, a wondrous shade 
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of pomme vert velvet, as softly green as a 
jewel might be by gas light, for the skirt, with 
a glimpse of white, gold embroidered satin 
petticoat showing some inches below, all 
around, and at one side, where the velvet skirt 
is opened, a gore above the knee, of the same 
wrought satin, finished off by a black velvet 
spread bow. Both edges of velvet and satin 
skirts are trimmed with a narrow sable band, 
which is continued up the open sides. The 
bodice of velvet, entering the skirt band, has 
no seams, and closes on the side of the full 
bavette or velvet bib in front. The neck is 
cut 4 la Pompadour, rather narrow, and very 
low, and an empiécement of gold-worked white 
satin, with stock to match, edged with fur, is 
set in. Elbow sleeves of enormous width, of 
plain white satin, and girdle of the same, with 
double loops in front. 

A charming theatre-loge frock is of white 
crépon, waved in huge design very oddly and 
made over white silk. A full skirt showing 
the godets very much at the sides, but flat in 
front, is trimmed on the bottom by a most ef- 
fective ruching of satin ribbon in three shades 
of rose pink. A tablieris outlined on the front 
of skirt, by choux of the shaded ribbon, placed 
on both sides. The crépon bodice enters the 
skirt, bias elbow sleeves trés ballonnée and an 
odd-shaped winged epaulette, which, flies out 
from the bust-line, over the shoulders and low 
into the back sleeve seam. This is also 
edged with a shaded ruching, much narrower. 

This ruching edges the black satin stock, 
with decidedly good effect. The girdle is of 
black satin, fastens in the back with a ‘pink 
choux and two scarfs of bias black satin come 
from under the arms and are brought up on 
the bust, where they are fastened by pink 
choux, to match those on the tablier. The 
ends of the scarfs are cut into ear points 
pointing upward. Long black gloves are to 
be worn, and a love of a black capote, a mere 
nothing in size, with shaded roses, black 
aigrettes, a black bow, so coquette, mignonne, 
we involuntarily kiss the tips of our fingers to 
it, and think of the dress night at the Comédie 
Francaise. 

There must have been a tremendous supply 
of black satin this year. Every woman who 
pretends to dress has one or more skirts of it, 
either in plain Duchesse or broché, the 
brocades being really superb examples. The 
charm is that they always look well, are fit for 
all occasions, and lend themselves to the most 
extravagant bodice that ever was made. With 
a coiffure in harmony with one’s corsage—a 
bijou muff of lace and flowers—large enough 
to slip in a card-case—nothing remains but 
putting on light gloves, throwing on a wrap, 
and away we may go anywhere. 

An entire gown of black satin has always 
appeared the most doleful frock to wear, but 
Iam now quite converted and know what is 
needed to make it light and graceful and most 
becoming. The skirt, of course, is well made 
of finest Duchesse. The corsage is draped in 
old white Brussel’s lace, almost without full- 
ness. A Smyrna velvet collar—petite décolleté 
—cut in points, and embroidered with the 
finest cut-jet beads, is fitted to the shoulders. 
A velvet stock in folds with diamond and jet 
bavette. The girdle is of Smyrna velvet 
ribbon, tied at the side in front with long loops 
and ends. Very wide sleeves with drapery 
hanging below the elbow. 

A glimpse was had of the new French ties, 
with red Louis Quinze heels. The bright red 











shining out of the black satin drapery was very 
fetching, and so were the sheer black silk 
stockings embroidered a jour over the instep, 
the flesh tones radiating vividly through. 
Never have silk stocking been made so like 
gossamer. The open work and embroidery 
are all on the front, both instep and ankle, and 
many beauties have the entire front in real lace, 
black and white. Some of the sheer, flesh- 
tinted and cream-colored stockings have 
entre-deux let in crosswise—in black, and in 
white lace—with upright bands of lace to 
inclose the bars. These are to be worn with 
white satin or kid dancing shoes, while the 
colored silk stockings require the kid or satin 
of the slipper to match as nearly as possible. 

Pope, I think it was, whosang of gold and 
garters as man’s amusement in his riper years ; 
but unsung is woman's pretty garter, viewed 
in the light of ornament, unless these late 
adornments tempt Dobson into verse. The 
dernier cri of the Parisiennes is to combine 
ribbons, lace, velvet, flowers and jewelry in 
their jarretiéres. Behold the models of gar- 
ters included in a trousseau for a charming 
Mile. C One in yellow Liberty satin, 
puffed over an elastic, with ruffled edges on 
either side and a deep flounce of exquisite 
lace falling over the knee. A jaunty bow of 
yellow satin ribbon, with long ends, trims one 
side. Another, of mauve satin, puffed over 
the elastic, with ribbon ruche on each edge, a 
choux of ribbon on one side and two rosettes 
swinging on the ends of ribbon, hanging be- 
low. A black Chantilly lace butterfly sur- 
mounts the large choux. Still another of blue 
velvet ribbon, one large puff with bow and 
ends at the side, and six clasps of gold and 
precious stones placed at equal distances over 
the velvet. The last one is of rose velvet, 
made in one puff, over which is entwined a 
jewel-headed gold serpent. The garter fast- 
ens with a lovely jeweled buckle. 








A SOCIAL JUNCTURE 


(Continued from Vogue of 7 February.) 

Synopsis of first installment—A husband and wife, 
Kent by name, after an ‘‘incompatability ’’ separ- 
ation of seven years, meet at a formal dinner, where 
the hostess, ignorant of the facts, pairs them off to- 
gether. Mrs. Fellowes, piqued at Kent’s indiffer- 
ence to her at the dinner, begins to chaff him for his 
devotion to Mrs. Kent. 


sé Dp tell me what you know of her,’ 


she urged. ‘She is rather attract- 

ive, I think, and that sad little air is 
awfully fetching, but she may be a Tartar, 
all the same.” 

Kent snapped her up quickly. 

‘¢ Tam sure she is not that,’’ he said with 
emphasis, quite forgetful of the fact that he 
had a thousand times described her to himself 
in those very words. 

Mrs. Fellowes glanced at him with a little 
lift of her eyebrows. 

«* You are quite enthusiastic in your defense 
of her,’’ she exclaimed. “Oh!*’—a new 
thought suddenly occurring to her—*‘ perhaps 
she is a relative of yours—your names are the 
same—is she? *” 

He shook his head. 

“‘ No,”” he replied, and there was a regretful 
cadence in his tone that escaped his listener ; 
then, ‘* her husband was,”” he concluded, with 
a grim chuckle for his own benefit. 

* Of course,”’ she exclaimed, ‘that is what 
I meant. What kind of a fellow washe?’’ 


, 
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‘¢ A fool.” 

« Where they happy together? ”’ 

“* No; damnably—lI beg your pardon, quite 
the reverse.” 

‘And you think that he was the one at 
fault?” 

There was in her tone and manner such 
a suggestion of expressive incredulity re- 
garding the woman’s exemption from blame 
that, with that protective impulse still strong 
within him, he was driven to espousing her 
part. For eight years he had reviewed his 
conduct during his brief season of married life 
with absolute satisfaction. The exigencies of 
a moment painted it in the darkest colors. He 
nodded his head. 

«¢ Wholly,”’ he replied emphatically. 

“Oh, dear! Well, poor thing!” she 
sighed, recollections of certain marital infelici- 
ties in her own experience stirring her sym- 
pathies, “it is horrid. What we women do 
have to endure! She does not look the sort 
of woman that would stand ill-treatment long,” 
she suggested. 

**«Scarcely.”” . 

‘* Well, you are very non-committal,”’ she 
exclaimed with a little pout of baffled curios- 
ity. ‘*I fancy you don’t much enjoy dis- 
cussing your brute of a relative. No matter, 
I can imagine it all: tight purse-strings, 
neglect, ill-humor and all the rest of it. By 
the way, how long since he died ? ” 

**I did not say that he was dead,’’ he re- 
plied, preparing himself to meet and withstand 
the shock of her surprise and astonishment 
when she should hear the disclosure he was 
determined to make. 

“Oh!”**’ Mrs. Fellowes ejaculated. ‘ Not 
dead! She is not a widow, then?” 

« No.” 

** A divorcée?”’ 

The term grated upon him, but he nodded 
his head. “De facto, not de jure,”’ he re- 
plied. 

«* Does he live in the west?” 

“ No,”’ 

«« Where ?”” 

‘¢In New York.” 

‘¢In New York! I should think she would 
be afraid of meeting him here.”’ 

Kent drew his brows together in a quick 
frown. 

“And if she did?—I don’t suppose he 
would harm her. He is at least a gentle- 
man.”” 

His tone was so quick and rough, so unlike 
his usual rather siow draw], that she began to 
think he really resented her discussing the af- 
fair. It was certainly an indiscretion on her 
partto do so. She shrugged her shoulders as 
she replied to his remark, meanwhile casting 
about in her mind for a change of subject. 

« Oh, that, of course. But such rencontres 
are, nevertheless, awkward.”’ 

She laughed. ‘Then, gliding by means of 
what she thought a safe and easy channel away 
from conversational shoals and quicksands, 
she continued, “*‘ Why don’t you marry some 
nice girl yourself, Mr. Kent? You would 
make such an awfully good husband, don’t 
you know.”” 

He looked at her quizzically. 

“Would I?” he asked. ‘* What makes 
you think so ?”’ 

“Oh, intuition. I'm a good judge of 
human nature, don’t you know.” 

‘¢ Then you would give me a character ?”’ 

She nodded. 
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« When may I hope to be presented to your 
wife ?** she returned laughingly. 

A sudden impulse seized him; a look of 
determination flashed into his eyes. The 
woman upon his right hand seemed to be 
hugely enjoying herself with Ned Darracott 
who sat on her other side. All the sadness 
and melancholy, the ill-ease and restlessness 
had vanished from her manner and her lovely 
face was brilliant and sparkling with gaiety. 
His heart throbbed jealously. It was, then, 
only the fact of his presence that clouded her 
features and quenched her spirit. With other 
men she felt herself free to laugh and chat un- 
restrainedly, unchecked by a sense of bonds or 
fetters, shackles which had been loosened, it is 
true, yet shackles, none the less. 

A quick, fierce desire to proclaim his right to 
her assailed him ; a wild longing to clutch her 
away from even the casual attentions of the 
man who was engrossing her, to rattle in the 
hearing of all the world those chains which she 
had once allowed him to fasten upon her 
dainty wrists provoked him with irresistible 
force. And yet he knew that he had no right 
to do it. He felt that she would never forgive 
such a breach of good faith. By the terms of 
their contract he had agreed to leave her 
utterly free and unmolested, to exercise no 
marital privilege or authority, to interfere by 
neither word nor deed with her future so long 
as she furnished him with no grounds for com- 
plaint. 

Mrs. Fellowes grew a little impatient of his 
abstraction. Herclaims to consideration were 
considerable and she had never before found 
him indifferent to them. She repeated her 
question. 

‘Mr. Kent, you are woolgathering! Did 
you not hear me? I asked when I may hope 
to meet the happy woman to whom I am to 
recommend you, your wife ?”” 

(To be continued.) 





January in Paris is the month of visiting “ par 
excellence,” and French women don for official 
or for private receptions far more ‘* dressy *’ 
frocks than ordinary afternoon gowns are wont 
to be, with the result that every day between 
the luncheon and dinner hours the streets and 
boulevards assume a very festive appearance. 
A good example of what these “ toilettes de 
visites” are like is the description of a lovely 
gown worn by a very charming little Polish 
Countess at an Embassy reception a few days 
ago. The skirt and corsage were of vieux- 
rese heavily ribbed silk trimmed around the 
edge with a deep band of sable. Above this 
trimming ran a black silk guipure “ entre- 
deux ** posed on a band of white satin of equal 
breadth. The skirt fell in a series of full 
“ godets*’ at the back and swung gracefully 
round as the wearer moved, at the sides and in 
front it was plain, but so skillfully cut as to set 
out charmingly in the popular sugar-loaf shape 
adopted by the sensible women who have not 
yet gone in for the all-round “ godet ** skirt, 
which is, without a doubt, one of the ugliest 
modes invented by the modern couturier. 
The corsage was a very novel and prettily 
basqued coat cut away in front, below and 
above the waist, where it was fastened together 
with two huge highly ornamental buttons in 
Louis xv. paste. There was a broad collar 
and some wide revers of white satin covered 
with fine black guipure matching the skirt 
trimming and edged all around with sable, 


(Continued on page 125.) 
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Fig. 862 — Front of figure 868, shown on page 
128, 

Fig. 878—Dressy decoration of lace and rib- 
bon so arranged as to be worn over any bodice 

Fig. 879 and 874—Back and front of negligé 
jacket of light color crépon, profusely trimmed 
with ribbons and lace, 

Fig. 875—Corsage of crépon fleur-de-lis. 
Postilon jacket with lapels of white ottoman. 
Vest of shirred erépe de shine with draped col- 
iar. Sleeves wide on top, tight-fitting below 
elbow. 


Fig. 880—Ball toilette of green, brocaded in 
delicate pinks and green, soft silk sash ; bertha 
of pearl embroidery. 

Fig. 816—Bodice of figured material with 
surplice fold of solid color silk. 

Fig. 869—Skirt of rose satin, bodice of black 
satin studded heavily with jet. Fold of rose 
velvet at top of corsage with upright bows on 
left side. Sleeve flouncings of black chiffon 
Butterfly bows of black satin at waist-line and 
on skirt. 


Fig. 873—Outdoor costume. The skirt is 


x 


made of green bengaline and lined with taffeta 
silk and interlined with haircloth. It is cut 
with eight gores; measures six yards around 
the bottom, 


The coat is of a dark shade of green cheviot 
lined with gold and pink-shaded satin, and in- 
terlined with thin serge, All the seams of the 
jacket are covered with a bias band of the cloth, 
turned in at the edges and stitched to the coat, 

The blouse vest, which is sewed to the side 
seams, is made of mirror velvet of changeable 
green and gold. The buttons on coat are made 


of facetted steel and rhinestones with emerald 
centres, The sleeves are made of the same 
cloth as the jacket, lined with the satin and in- 
terlined with sleeve haircloth stiffening. The 
bottom of the sleeves are trimmed with a bias 
band of cloth and a button. 

Fig. 864—Suggested model for making up 
striped silk, Low cut vest of white lace; col- 
lar of the silk banded with jet ; jet girdle. 

Fig. 877—Satin skirt, velvet bodice, sleeves 
of fine tarletan. 

Fig. 876—Pale blue cloth trimmed with 
cordings of black satin. 
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(Continued from page 123) 

while the waistcoat front was a tight-fitting 
yne made of lovely ermine, the tall military 
collar of which was framed in sable. The 
exceedingly voluminous sleeves of rose-leaf 
velvet tight-fitting from elbow to wrist were 
simply finished off by a finger-line of sable. 
Pinned to the left lapel of the coat was a 
posy of pink camelias and mistletoe, while 
the accompanying toque was of rose velvet 
surmounted by a soaring bird of silvery gray 
plumage. 





HOUSE AND TEA GOWNS 

(from $2.50 to $22.50) 
Ome novelties in tea gowns and house 
S gowns are shown this season at mod- 
ezate prices. A house gown of pale 
blue Henrietta cloth, with full bishop sleeves, 
and a broad sailor collar trimmed with wide 
cream lace was seen for $11.50. The skirt 
was plain, and there was a Watteau plait 
falling from beneath the collar behind, and 
ribbon strings to tie in front. This model 
was seen also in lilac, gray and old rose. 
One in navy blue crépon with full sleeves 
and high collar, had a cape trimmed with an 
insertion and a deep frill of butter-colored 
lace. Eider gowns for bedroom wear are 
from $2.50 up to $5. Gowns in flannel 
and cashmere are from $3.75 up to $6, and 
are trimmed with ribbons and sometimes 
ruches of the material. Tea gowns in 
brocaded silks and changeable taffeta are 
shown at one of the leading houses for 
$16.50. In figured India silk and black 
taffeta for $12.85. These are well made, 
lined throughout, and are trimmed with lace 
and ribbons. For $22.50 a pretty tea gown 
was seen. It was of buttercup crépon with 
full plaits from the shoulders, bishop sleeves, 
and black lace arranged in a becoming way 
about the shoulders and round the neck, a 
jong plait of the crépon starting from under 


Half the lamps are used 


with wrong chimneys. That’s | 


one of the reasons why 
lamps are “ not very good.” 
Get the *‘ Index to Chim- 
neys.” Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, send it. - 
Pearl glass, pearl top, 
tough glass. 





SIGNS OF SPRING—Copyright 7894. 
“ AT THE POPULAR SHOP,”’ 


(where the styles are set.) 
By Weekly Steamers: 


{ BRIGHT COLORED ENGLISH pao 





PAPERS FOR WALLS; 
} LIBERTY COTTON STUFFS, OF A SORT 
| TO SUIT THE PAPERS; 
a> For the inexpensive decoration of our 
Colonial Country Houses. 


Early Selections Earnestly Suggested, 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., 434 St., West, 
NEW YORK. at 5th Ave. 
‘* Wall Papers and Liberty Fabrics—Carriage Free 
to all parts of the States,”’ 
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| legs and fanciful shapes, were seen for from $14 | 


| riety in writing desks. 


the lace at the back. A graceful tea gown 
was of mauve cashmere trimmed with 


pattern, falling in folds over the large full 
sleeves. A long Watteau plait was gauged 
in closely at the back, the folds spreading 
out below the gauging. A rosetted stock 
collar finished the gown, the price of which 
was $20. 


PIECES OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE 
(from $2 to $100) 


Solidity, perfection of finish and good 
modeling are distinguishing features in the 
low priced as well as the more expensive 
varieties of household furniture. In dining- 
room and bedroom furniture the Colonial 


elaborate shapes of the Louis xv. period with 
their many scrolls and curves and delicately 
colored upholsteries, are much used for draw- 
ing-room, boudoir or reception-room. Large 
cheval glasses, so useful in the dressing-room, 
are found in all woods, and for prices ranging 
from $15 to $100. Bedroom sets in white 
enamel finished with gilded lines may be had 
for $30 and upward. When the dressing 
table is of large size with oval mirror the 
price is higher. Sets in bird’s-eye maple, 
white or red mahogany are from $50 up- 
ward. Armoires to match any set are shown 
from $30 to $100. Thirty dollars will buy an 
exceedingly pretty bedroom set of three pieces, 
in antique oak, with oval glass in dressing 
table, the price is $35. In birch the same 
shaped set is $37. Charming bedroom 
chairs of curly maple, with colored rush bot- 
toms, are $7, white enameled chairs are $5, 
rocking-chairs are from $2 up to $20, wicker 
arm chairs, large size, are from $9 to $12. 
Some handsome wicker sofas are shown, 
enameled in white, black or pale blue, with 
cushioned seat in  brocatelle for $25. 
Small pale blue wicker chairs with gilt 
ball ornamentation are seen for $4.50. 
Small gilt chairs are from $2.50 up to $10. 
Gold corner chairs upholstered in brocatelle 
sell from $8 upward. Inlaid tables, Empire 
style, are from $12 to $50, according to size 

and ornamentation. Pretty Moorish otto- 
| mans or tabourettes, with Oriental brocade 
coverings, may be had from $4.25 to $6. 
Curio tables with plate-glass tops and sides are 
from $15 up. 





rosewood, are from $30 up to $75. In 
cheaper woods they cost from $5 to $25. 
Gilded tables, Louis xv. period, with curved 


to $98. Brass and onyx tables range in price 
from $4 to $88, and gold and onyx tables are 
from $10 to $50. There is a bewildering va- 
From the antique oak 

a well-made desk costing $5, up to the desk of 
| marqueterie, which is an inlaying of different 


colored woods and mother-of-pearl, and costs | 


Pedestals in shape of a fluted | 
| column or a plain shaft, in mahogany or 


bretelles of cream lace in a very light open | 


Teviot Suiting 


An Ideal Wash Fabric, 
For 
_- Golf, Cycling, Tennis and 


style is astrong favorite, while the fanciful and | 


Walking Gowns. 


Jas, McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





MEXICAN BAZAR 
25 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET. 
Atzec Pottery, Opals, Fans, Finest Lace Man- 


tillas, Crépe de Chine Shawls, hand-embroidered in | 


| colors, Trained Parrots, Curios. 





and every variety of wood is represented. 
Empire desks of red mahogany, with polished 
brass rails and ornamentation, are from $25 
upward, Lovely desks of white mahogany 
are shown for $30. Desks of violet and am- 
aranth wood, with panels of vernis Martin 
cost about $100. Pretty little desks of white 
enameled wood may be purchased for $7, 
while in cherry some desks with antique brass 
ornamentation are really beautiful, and cost 
from $12 to $25. Music cabinets in oak, 
birch, cherry, maple and mahogany are from 
| $6.50 to $25. Mantel cabinets from $10 
| upward and corner cabinets for glass or china 
are from $17.50 upward. 

In all the articles mentioned above there 
are more expensive grades, but none that are 
better or more solidly made. 

Space forbids mention of the cabinets and 
tables of buhl and ormolu, the splengid sets 
of rosewood, mounted in solid bronze, and 
| the carved mahogany pines of German and 
| Italian Renaissance The object has been 
| to describe the more moderate priced furni- 


from $80 upward, every style of decoration | ture seen in the best establishments. 
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SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 


_ THE CLUB = 


« COCKTAILS 


==] MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
/ WHISKY, HOLLAND QIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 


Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. A sample 4-ounce bottle sent 
to any address, prepaid, for 40c. 

Story of the origin of the American 
Cocktail free on application. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


GF. HUBLEIN & BRO. Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York, Hartford, Conn 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England 








Bulifinch Breeches with Leather 





I. M. Jenkins 


Tailor and Breeches Maker, 
297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Correct London Styles 


For 
Chesterfields. 
with CAPS, 


Dress, Frock and Lounging Suits and 


For Spring wear. GOLF SUITS, 
CAPES and STOCKINGS. 


Knees also Leather Breeches and 
Pig-Skin Leggings 





SPECIALTIES, 


Riding, Nunting, Knickerbocker 
Breeches and Leggings. 


| All Garments Cut in Strict English Style. 


Form for self-measurement on application 
and fit GUARANTEED. 


The only practical Breeches Maker in this 
country. 


Ainold 
Constable & Co, 


GARMENTS. 
REDUCED PRICES. 


CosTuMES, 


Opera Cloaks and Wraps, 
Dinner and Reception Dresses, 


CarrtaGe CostTuMEs, 


Evening and Ball Toilets, 
Street Suits. 


Broadway & 19h St 


NEW YORK. 
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"G. & J. PNEUMATIC Tires" 
THAT'S THE SECRET. 
Catalogue free at any Rambler agency. 


GORMULLY & JurPary Mro. Co., CHiCaco. 
Boston Washington. New York Brooklyn Detroit. 
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Fig. 854—Model for 
gown. 

Fig. 849—Adjustable bodice of fancy ma- 
terial which can be changed at will, the sleeves 
and skirt to be of same material. 

Fig. 853—Tea gown of white satin. Very 
wide skirt, plain. The bodice ends at the 
waist in a band, and the sleeves have a gauntlet 
from elbow to wrist, or they may end at the 
elbow in a large puff. The great novelty in 
the gown is the full chiffon plaiting, which falls 
from the shoulders, and the exquisite white 
silk guipure, which forms the trimming. The 
inner edge is bordered with sable, a bow and 


simply made home 
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long ends fall in front, and there is aneckband, 
with a perpendicular frill at the back, where it 
fastens. 

Fig. 860— Spring coat and skirt costume to 
be made of tweed, coat may be worn open and 
closed. 

Fig. 857—Costume worn in The Slaves or 
the Ring. Skirt of white moiré striped with 
black satin. Bodice of red velvet with revers 
of pink satin andlace. Jabot and vest of pink 
chiffon. 

Fig. 858— Widow's costume composed en- 
tirely of crépe and worn in the same play as 
preceding costume, 





Fig. 851—Cream and white chené brocade. 
Full bodice with loose bretelles of lace. 


Fig. 855—Shot moiré, decorated with straight 
and undulating rows of iridescent spangles or 
beads on a foundation of plain satin of a lighter 
tint than the moiré. 

Fig. 856—Gown of Amazon cloth, skirt 

uite plain, with jet motifs. Bodice and 
> cose of fancy broché silk, with zouave 
revers of cloth handsomely beaded. 

Figs. 859—Afternoon gown made in dark 
gray cloth of a very fine, soft quality, and ar- 
ranged with a perfectly plain but very full 


skirt, with organ plaits at the back. The 
bodice is of gray velvet, matching exactly the 
color of the cloth, and finished with a yoke 
and waistband of old-rose satin covered with 
an elaborate design in steel passementeric. 


Fig. 812— Costume of brown cloth opening 
over fancy silk. Sleeves of silk brown, stripes 
alternating with stripes showing some color 
of the fancy silk. 


Fig. 852—Russet brown cloth, full zouave of 
the same, and picturesque collar edged with 
sable. Vest of pace with stock and belt of 
Russian embroidery. 

















LITTLE ECONOMIES 


Gown of two years’ date has just been 
A cleverly manipulated so as to serve 
for another year’s wear. It is a 
beautiful green and white chiné silk, with 
stars of soft pink scattered over it. The 
neck is V-shaped. A Marie Antoinette 
fichu of black silk muslin is attached to the 
bodice trimmed with double frills of the 
same. Yards of this flimsy material form 
the full sleeves which are finished at the 
elbow with a band and rosette of pale pink 
ribbon. On the skirt is a deep full flounce 
of the muslin with a rosette here and there 
of pink ribbon on the top. The long ends 
of the fichu cross over the bust and are fas- 
tened behind, falling over the skirt. The 
double frill is continued around the ends, but 
is not as wide as that in the cape. Nothing 
can be prettier nor less costly than a bed 
spread recently made by a young girl for 
her sleeping room. It is of soft white mull, 
costing twenty-five cents per yard, and is 
made with a deep ruffle all around. When 
in use it is spread over a pink silecia lining, 
and there are pillow shams to match. The 
mull washes perfectly, and when laundered 
no starch must be used. 

An unused door in the apartment of a well- 
known bachelor has been cleverly treated. A 
mirror of plate glass, to fit exactly, is set in, 
and completely hides the door. The wood- 
work at the top and sides is covered with a 
drapery of some Oriental fabric, festooned at 
the top and falling on each side in folds to 
the floor. This arrangement has, of course, 
the appearance of an open doorway with por- 
tiéres looped back, leading to another daintily 
furnished room, and gives an idea of space 
that is really imposing. 

A very attractive piece of furniture has 


They have to 


Try 
to sell other 
kinds of 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Bindings. 
That's why 
they tell 
you they are 







‘‘just the same as” 


* Sc th &M:°” 


Samples and Booklet on “ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt. 


* for 2¢. stamp. Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., New York. 


A CAO UN RN TRA LTT 
** S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very centre 
of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a mag- | 


nificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 


Grand Central Station, New York, | 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours sway ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


““ AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 


been made from one of the cheap stained 
tables which have an under shelf to corre- 
spond with the top. The legs were painted 
with white enamel paint, which costs twenty- 
five cents for acan. The top and shelf were 
covered with India silk with pattern of gold- 
colored chrysanthemums on a cream-white 
ground. This was spread smoothly and 
nailed underneath. A two-inch fringe of 
cream-white and gold silk made a dainty 
finish to shelf and top, and was sewed on 
with fine silk. A prettier or more effective 


table of small size can not be imagined. 


FOR BABY'S SKIN 
Scalp and Hair 





The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
For distressing facial eruptions, pimples, 
blackheads, irritations of the scalp, dry. 
thin, and falling hair, red, rough hands, 
chafings, and simple rashes and blemishes 
of childhood, it is absolutely incomparable, 
Sold throughout the world. British depot: New. | 


BERY, t, King Edward-st., Lon Potter DruG 
a Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





HE first supply of 
FAIR WOMEN, 


FROM 


VOGUE, 


is nearly exhausted, there being 
less than twenty copies remaining. 
A new supply has been ordered. 
After February 20th we shall 
not be able to fill further orders 
until March Ist. 


VOGUE, 


220 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 





| requiring a pleasant tonic. 





IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


The muddy tinge of shirts, handkerchiefs, napkins, and 
table cloths just from the wash, is often from the poor soap. It 
will cost little, if any more, to have them washed with Ivory 


Soap. 


Tre Procrer & Gamace Co., Cin’ti 
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other sanitary arrangements are perfect. 
every delicacy of land and sea-tood. 


HygeiaHotel 
Old Point Comfort, 


Va. 


i ERSONS who want to escape 
from the rigors of a Northern 
winter cannot find a more 

agreeable Southern resort than the 

Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 

The climate in this locality is delight- 

ful, is absolutely free from ma- 

laria, and the air is balmy and 
full of woogiven ozone. 
house is one of the best appointed ia 


the country, and the drainage and 


The cuisine is first class in every detail, and embraces 


The social attractions of the place are manifold, and music and 


dancing are among the features that add to the charms of this model hotel for people who are in search of 
health and recreation,""—From Bosten Saturday Evening Gascette. 


Pamphlet and information in N. Y. at The Outlook, 13 Astor Place. 


VINODE SALUD 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 





(WINE OF HEALTH.) 
“I have used VINO DE SALUD and can most heartily recommend it to any 


, 


power and loss of appetite.’ 


I consider it of great value in- cases of depleted assimilative 


(Letter on file in our office from a well-known physician.) 
A beautifully illustrated booklet about this celebrated Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application to 


ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Beecham’s pills are for bil- 
iousness, bilious headache, dys- 


pepsia, heartburn, torpid liver, | 


dizziness, sick headache, bad 
taste in the mouth, coated 
tongue, loss of appetite, sallow 
skin, etc., when caused by con- 
stipation; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause of all 
of them. 


Go by the book. Pills 10c. and 
| 25c. a box. 
_druggist’s, or write B. F. Allen 
'Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,c0o boxes. 





The Ideal HOTEL of America 
-» VENDOME =» 
| Back Bay BOSTO Common- 


| Boulevard, wealth Ave, 
C. H.Greentear & Cv. 














Book free at your | 
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Natural 
Champagne 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


H.I.M. the late Emperor 
Frederick of Germany. 


H.1.M. the Empress 
Frederick of Germany. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

| H.R.H. the Duke of York, 
H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburg, 
H.R.H. Prince Henry of Bat- 
’ tenberg, 

p) H.R.H. the Duke of Teck, and 


yy THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Send for pamphlet of Euro- 
an fac-simile testimonials 

uw free, to 

 G. F. Heublein & Bro. 

Agents for United States, 
39 Broadway; N. Y.City. 
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Fig. 821—Bodice showing trimming of rich 
embroidery on front of corsage and sleeve tops. 
The very fuil flounce which forms sleeve is 
edged with ribbon and the stock of the same 
is furnished by two straps that end in ro- 
settes, 

Figs, 866 and 867—This light-colored bro- 
cade has very simple bodice, both in cut and 
decoration. It is vastly becoming to beautiful 
shoulders, 

Fig. 861—Empire gown of pink satin and 
point lace. Jewels pearls. 


Fig. 865—White satin lined with rose col- 
erod silk. Panels of a woven-in-the-goods 
design of pink roses and green leaves. Border- 
ing of mink. Bodice sleeves of old lace, lined 
with pink and draped puff fashion. Shoulder 
straps of mink. 

Fig. 868—Gown of blue satin. Bodice and 
sleeve puffs composed of material showing vel- 
vet and satin arranged in basket design. 

Fig. 870—Home gown of red cloth opening 
over white cloth braided in black, Fur bor- 


derings black fox. Bow on skirt black velvet. 
Sleeves and vest of white satin. 

Fig. 813—Model for dressy between-sea- 
son. Wrap made of cloth and satin or moiré. 

Fig. 872—Lady’s tea gown of ruby velvet 
with guipure trimmings on each side of the 
loosely draped front. This is of pink crépon 
and has a tied belt of ribbon down the front. 
Long train in the back. Sleeves of crépon 
with wide puffs, held below the elbow by cuff 
of guipure. Epaulettes of velvet, with square 
piece falling over the shoulders. 


Fig. 871—Tea gown ot pearl-gray silk- 
Plaited blouse front of pink silk, or crépon, of 
chiffon. Broad collar of rich lace over pink, 
finished by two rosettes of rose-color ribbon in 
tront, from which depend streamers that reach 
foot of gown. 


Fig. 814—Skating costume with blouse bo- 
dice, Either velvet or cloth can be used. 

Fig. 878—Model for tea gown, the principal 
feature of which is the lavish use of accordion- 
plaited chiffon. 
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MR. BEERBOHM TREE AND HIS COMPANY 


T is Mr. Tree again. He compels us. 
The emphasis of his business methods 
leaves the reviewer hardly any choice. 

One tries to determine what shall be the sub- 
ect for the week’s theatrical columns only to 
tind he has done all that for one. Tree has 
rooted himself in the attentions of all the 
theatrical writers preliminarily to grafting 
himself on to the interests of the larger sec- 
tion of our better class of theatregoers. Tree 
the Thespian might not hold us, but there is 
no escape from Tree the man. Here, par 
example, may be an imagining of the final 
interview between this admirable business 
Thespian and his manager previous to the de- 
parture of the latter for these shores. Says 
the actor: ** Now, my good manager, you 
will find that Abbey will not interfere with 
you in any way. We've talked and I proved 
to him that I know how to manage a male 
star—when I am the star—much better than 
he possibly can. The Americans like things 
on a big scale and ‘ rushing around.” We 
must give them a big rush in the first week. 
I don’t want to burn downa handsome hotel, 
for instance, but a genuine scare of that sort 
would not be bad, though it is almost too 
much good luck to expect.’’ Even that 
eventuated, it will be remembered. ‘ I'll 
open in Gringoire and The Red Lamp, for 
the sake of the contrast. Yes, 1 know I’m 
bad in Gringoire, but it will serve as a good 
foil to the other. Hamlet is the thing | am 
most afraid of, so arrange somewhere for a 
benefit where we can rush from the theatre 
toa train; rush the train off hundreds of 
miles somewhere to this benefit ; 1°11 rush— 
no I’ll act my best in a couple of acts of 
Hamlet—make the benefit for some journal- 
ist’s club, if possible, that will discount any 
adverse criticism—then we’ll rush back to 
the cars and rush to Abbey’s theatre in time 
for the evening piece. See? The Ameri- 
cans will just love that. Change the bill con- 
stantly so that the critics must keep writing 
about me and Abbey can stay in the treasury 
and smile.’’ 

And so it was. No better policy was ever 
laid down. ‘Tree the man is admirable and 
so is Tree the actor, for there is nothing 
that patience, labor, culture or effort could 
do to make this keen business man a great 
actor that has not been done. Knowing that 
he cannot be a great actor he will seem one. 
The English-speaking public rarely discrimi- 
nate between “seeming’’ and ** being.”’ 
Messrs. Robson and Crane seemed a pair of 
good actors, but one was good, and the other, 
oh, so well meaning; the public of to-day do 
not know which is which, but then one is 
such a much better business man than the 
other. 

Mr. Tree means to be quoted as the great- 
est living character-actor of the day; he will 
be so quoted, and his masterful insistence in 
seizing a position which should never be his is 
entirely on a par with that system of English 
colonization prevalent for hundreds of years, 
which prevents the sun ever having the 
satisfaction of setting on British dominions. 
The throne of character-comedy is vacant. 
Why under heaven should Mr. Tree not fill 
it? It is a magnificently audacious seizure 
and his reign will prove a benevolent auto- 
cracy. There is only one mistake this man 
of wonderful will is making—he is over- 
working himself. Is any position, the great- 
est imaginable, worth wrecked health ? 

In nearly every respect Mr. Tree’s method 
of stage work is so perfect that it can with 
advantage be copied, in the main, by most 
members of his profession. In making a 
character study of, say, such an individual as 
Sir Philip Merchant, in A Bunch of Violets, 
it is apparently not his method to study some 
one heartless money-maker and micro-photo- 
graph the man on tothe stage. Instead, the 
race, the genus is studied. A manner, man- 
tien, certain gestures and habits will be found 


common to the class. An obégerVer can 
nearly certainly determine most men’s callings 
by watching them closely under favorable 
circumstances a few minutes. A journalist 
has a habit of handling papers and manu- 
scripts, which betrays his vocation; the 
painter’s gesture of drawing in the air is well- 
known ; hardly a second glance is necessary 
to differentiate between the office-seeker and 
the boss politician. 

Having studied his genus Mr. Tree next 
selects his exterior man and puts on that 
man’s clothes, hair and face. From that 
moment Mr. Tree allows himself no tone, 
no gesture, no attitude that does not belong 
to the selected type. Thus it is that we 
never see Mr. Tree, but always the charac- 





has, perhaps, never been bettered for con- 
struction, situation or effect. Mr. Neville, 
when manager of the Olympic Theatre, 
London, years ago purchased the English 
rights of The T.wo Orphans, and was the 
original English Pierre. Clancarty also saw 
its footlights birth under his Olympic man- 
agement, he being the first Lord Clancarty ; 
in fact Mr. Neville, in his day, has created 
more fine and important original parts prob- 
ably than any other actor, English or Ameri- 
can now living. Our daily cotemporaries will 
find rich interviewing with Harry Neville. 
Lionel Brough is another old-timer with 
an excellent reputation, but he, a la Toole, is 
a personality rather than an actor, with a 
strong cockney flavor about him, a flavor 





MADAME GABRIELLE REJANE 


Next week Vogue will publish some interesting illustrations of Madame Réjane, who then begins her 


engagement at Abbey's Theatre in the French version of Madame Sans Géne. 


a recent photograph. 


ter. Be not too sure either that you will 
readily discover the gentleman even in cam- 
era. In common with Mrs. Langtry, the 
best “off the stage’’ actress we have ever 
had, the value of parlor thesponics has not 
escaped the vigilant attention of this remark- 
able and many-sided human, and that he can 
bring himself to be what he is is among the 
most extraordinary facts in his relation. 

Mr. Tree is astonishing as man, interesting 
as an actor; we admit feeling compelled to 
write of the man rather than his acting, 
feeling sure that he, in common with the 
late Dion Boucicault, will care little what we 
say of him or on which side we take him, as 
long as we only talk about H. Beerbohm Tree. 

The most interesting member of the com- 
pany by far is Henry Neville, who has made 
quite a little history for the stage. We have 
already said that he is the original Bob Brierly 
in the Ticket of Leave Man, a drama that 


The present portrait is from 


loved in London, but not appreciated or un- 
derstood here. Mr. Brough, though, has 
done some notable work ; once he and Irving 
were in the same cast in the now defunct 
Queen’s Theatre, London. Mr. Brough made 
the record ! 


THE DOG SHOW 


** | am his Highness’s dog at Kew! 
Pray tell me, Sir, whose dog are you?’ 


Hen Pope had this engraved on the 
W collar of a dog which he gave to 
the prince he doubtless bestowed 
upon that dog an air of importance. The 
prince’s pet, however, would find many 
another representative of the canine beau 
monde with a bearing equally as aristocratic, 
if he lived now, and visited the present 
kennel show. 
All sorts and conditions of barks, from the 


base howl of the giant mastiff to the alto 
song of the diminutive terrier, greeted those 
who went to the opening of the Westminster 
Kennel Club’s Nineteenth Annual Bench 
Show at the Madison Square Garden on 
Tuesday morning, where there are sixteen 
hundred dogs to be seen. 

There can be little doubt of the success of 
this season’s show. The entries outnumber 
those of former years and a greater variety of 
animals are being shown. England has sent 
over more competitors than usual, and there 
are several newcomers to be discussed by dog- 
lovers, including the old English sheep dogs 
and the Schipperkes, which, by the way, 
promise to become quite a fadin the near 
future. 

A number of women have pets’ in the 
show, 
fashion, and the sprightly terrier and clever 
poodle to be taking their piace. The pug, 
who is avowedly handsome on account of his 
supreme ugliness, is not so much of a favorite 
at the show as his quicker-witted rival, the 
fox-terrier, and those little balis of silvery 
shagginess—the skyes—are no longer petted 
as much as the knowing Schipperkes. 

Among the women who are exhibiting dogs 
are Mrs. Perry Tiffany, Mrs. Frank Rivers, 
Mrs. T. H. Benedict, Mrs. Edwin W. Fiske, 
Mrs. E. Bardoe Elliot, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Trevor, Mrs. S. A. Nick- 


erson, Miss Stella Noble and Mrs. W. 
Harrison. 
The judges include many who have 


awarded prizes at previous shows, besides 
several new comers. Miss A. H. Whitney, 
of Lancaster, Mass., is again awarding the 
ribbons to St. Bernards, which, although of a 
superior class, are being shown in smaller 
numbers than last year. One of the most 
celebrated St. Bernards to be judged by Miss 
Whitney is Duke of Lincoln, who, it is said, 
has carried away forty-five first prizes at 
some of the best English shows, and who 
has been brought over by his owner’s 
brother, Mr. E. Booth. Another foreigner 
in the St. Bernard class is Le Prince, who 
was imported by the Argyle Kennels, of lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., especially to compete in this 
event. 

The fox terrier classes have, as usual, 
been the centre of attraction, and Mr. R. 
F. Mayhew, of this city, who is judging 
them, has a difficult task on his hands. Mr. 
August Belmont is showing his usual number 
of ** cracks,’’ including the famous Blemton 
Victor u. Messrs. L. and W. Rutherford’s 
terriers have been carrying on their usual 
rivalry with the Belmont dogs, and Mr, H. 
H. Hunnewell’s well-known Brittle and 
Cribbage are not behind in the race. 

In the Great Dane class Mr. R. Dudley 
Winthrop’s Faust tv. stands out prominently 
and shares the honors about equally with the 
big fellows owned by Mr. T. B. Burnham, 
of Tuxedo. 

Mr. George J. Gould’s entries in the 
Russian wolf-hound class are attracting a 
good deal of attention. Mr. Gould is show- 
ing Czar and two or three others he has im- 
ported which prove formidable rivals for the 
hounds imported at big prices by the Terra 
Cotta Kennels,’of Canada, from St. Peters- 
burg. 

Mr. James Taylor, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, who is judging a variety of classes, has 
a capital lot of greyhounds to pass upon. 
Among these are Mr. J. L. Kernochan’s 
Dominie and Hornpipe, bred by the well- 
known English courser, Colonel North ; Mr. 
W.S. Gibson’s Norway Star and Mr, A. 
C. Bradbury’s Dakota. Besides these there 
are several hounds which have been brought 
from abroad for this show, having won re- 
nown on the other side by capturing numerous 
first prizes and specials. 

The spaniel classes are as popular as ever 
with the visitors and Mr. R. P. Keasbey’s 
Echo has been much discussed. The 
pointers are also favorites and Mr. Gould’s 
entries in this class have been talked about a 
good deal. Mr. Gould is showing his recent 
purchases from Canada, and there is little 
doubt thathis pointers will take back a num- 


Lap dogs seem to be going out of 





































































































































































ber of ribbons to their home in the kennels 
on the Lakewood farm. 
The new Bloodhound 


Club is rapidly 


bringing the staunch old hound to the front 
again and these classes in this year’s show are 
Several 


much better filled than formerly. 


strength of character is sufficient lead in life, 
aservant’s position is a misery and such a 
one should. instantly strike out and away 
from what is felt to be not merely thraldom, 
but degradation. Some are born to command, 
others to obey, and these weaker creatures 





hounds with big reputations abroad have 
been brought over for this occasion. 

The members of the hunting set who 
have visited the Garden this week have 
naturally paid special attention to the fox 
hounds, who are being judged by Mr. John 
Davidson, of Monroe, Mich. It is notice- 
able that, despite the numerous packs of 
English hounds which run on Long Island 
and in Westchester and Essex Counties and 
elsewhere, the American hounds outnumber 
their English cousins by twenty to three. 

Dog Shows have been held annually at 
the Madison Square Garden since 1877, 
when a committee composed of Dr. W. 
Seward Webb, Messrs. Edward H. Dixon, 
William M. Tileston, H. W. Webb and 
others first leased the Garden for a show last- 
ing three days. There were eight hundred 
and seventy-one entries for the first show, 
and it was partly owing to its success that the 
Westminster Kennel Club was organized, 
although previous to the first exhibit a num- 
ber of gentlemen, including Mr, George De 
Forest Grant, Dr. Webb, Mr. ‘Tileston and 
Mr. Dixon had formed an _ association 
known as the Westminster Breeding Associ- 
ation. 

General Webb was the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club’s first President, while Dr. Webb 
was Secretary and Treasurer. There have 
been several changes since the club was or- 
ganized, and Mr. J. G. K. Duer, its present 
President, has donated much of his energy 
and time to its interest, and is credited with 
its present most healthy condition. 


THE WELL-GROOMED MAN 
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THE SIGNIFICANT VALET 


Word as to the ironing of the news- 
paper. At seven o’clock in the 


morning the papers are damp, hav- 
ing only been printed some two hours or so, 
and are redolent of printer’s ink. If the 
journal is spread out and quickly ironed on 
both sides with a tolerably warm iron the dis- 
agreeable odor is entirely removed. I always 
have my man fold, cut it, if necessary, and 
stitch the sheets in the middle from top to 
bottom. This prevents them getting mixed 
and the police court news falling under the 
eye instead of the leading article, a result 
which might entail a temporary perversion of 
instincts instead of an acquisition of knowl- 
edge. The attitude of a really good servant 
has much to do with one’s enjoyment in life. 
There is no reason why a ‘* gentleman’s 
gentleman ”’ should not be his friend, but the 
man must be a humble and respectful friend ; 
answer if he’s spoken to; do his best to 
maintain a conversation if the master indi- 
cates that his mood is loquacious ; be inter- 
ested in what interests his master and sympa- 
thetic to his moods. If a man is born in, or 
accepts a menial position in life he must ac- 
cept the obligations of the position, i.e., the 
ability to follow and blindly obey. If a 


should be estimable and esteemed by reason 
of their faithfulness and their unselfish af- 
fection. Such natures derive their happiness 
vicariously, in seeing, and above all, in mak- 
ing others happy. Another point about a 
good body servant is that he must accept his 
inferiority withcut a feeling of humiliation, 
that he willingly accords one who is his su- 
pericr by birth, position, education and at- 
tainments. I have dwelt on this with some 
length because so much of one’s comfort de- 
pends upon having a really good and sympa- 
thetic man. My fellow, who has been with me 


years, knows my every mood and condition. 
If I’m blue and down in the mouth his 
evident distress and kindly attempts to divert 
are so appealing that it often serves to rouse 
me enough to dissipate les migraines. I am 
sincerely fond of my humble friend, who is 
my servant, and if he were ill, and there was 
a necessity for it, I would tend him myself. 
And—and—but that will do for another 
paper. Agricola $.Van Duzenbury. 
London, February, 1894. 


COSTUMES AT THE LAST ASSEM- 
BLY 


Iss Mary Howland’s gown consisted 
M of very full skirt of pale green 
moiré. Bodice of green moiré 

covered with white chiffon and trimmed 
with small pink roses. White satin belt 


and bow. 
Mrs. Geo. De Forest wore a gown of pale 


blue satin trimmed with point lace. Inser- 
tions and flounce of white chiffon. 
Mrs. Joseph Drexel wore a gown of 


petunia satin embroidered with paillette d’or. 
Flounce of lace, corsage trimmed with lace 
and rosettes. 

Miss Grace Davies’s gown was of pale pink 
broché, plain skirt. Bodice crossed with 
bands of broché over white embroidered 
chiffon over pink satin. Clusters of roses on 
the shoulders and in front of corsage, pink 
velvet waist-band with bretelles and bow at 


the back. 
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WHAT THEY naan (GS) 


FROM A NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE. BY WILLIAM 


POTTS 


If we had been asked to choose the title 
for this little volume we should have made 
it clear that the matter within was a twelve- 
month diary of an elderly gentleman and 
schoolmaster, who for forty years had missed 
the pleasure of spending the autumn in the 
country. This knowledge would have as- 
sisted the reader to enter con amore into 
nature round about, the cloud, and the wind, 
the dead leaves, and dying flowers, with all 
the botanical treasures that the writer found 
on all sides, almost as numerous as his quota- 
tions in prose and verse, with which he 
adorns his chapters. We confess to growing 
weary, and long to get a peep at the sweet 
maids in the schoolroom, or catch a glimpse 
of their frolics on the hillside, or their prowl- 
ings with the old maister in the early March 
days, searching for columbine-hepaticas, and 
Quaker-ladies, or witness their pretty frowns, 
and elbow nudgings, and sotto voce ** Bother 
old Ruskin, the Rosenthal methods and 
Hunt’s Conversations !’’ Nothing so wildly 
gay is offered us, the nearest approach to their 
existence are hints of their departure, ‘* Famil- 
iar faces missing, familiar voices silent. We 
shall miss them sorely, but what would you? ”’ 
*¢ Through the years it is Hail! and Fare- 
wel]! That we do not pretend to dispute, 
but in our innermost heart we shall always 
suspect the old gentleman was delighted to 
be left in peace at last, that he might find 





balm of content in his farmyard, Gilead, 
visiting his pet brown leghorn cock, and sus- 
piciously eyeing the next door neighbor's 
Plymouth rock rooster. The coach-load of 
girls crossing the valley to the station gives 
him a sense of relief, or vision of pleasurable 
leisure, a desire to sponge out past memories, 
so he jots down, * Close the windows, and 
draw the curtains, and permit the spiders to 
weave their webs across the sashes.’’ In 
caélo quies. (Macmillan & Co.) 


NOEMI. BY S. BARING-GOULD 
Readers will never outlive their interest in 
a romance of the Middle Ages. This one is 
especially interesting, and is founded on that 
lawless period of French history, between the 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries, when the 


English were in possession of the south of 
France, dividing that unhappy land so disas 
trously. Those were the days of great atroci- 
ties, when freebooters, robber-gangs by 
hordes, enrolled themselves under variou 
daring leaders, taking the titles of ** Fre: 
Companies ’’ to obtain control of a certain 
area of country to pillage, sack and plundc: 
at their will. The story moves in this en- 
vironment without a halt to the end, and 
with absorbing interest too. Mr. Baring- 
Gould has made a very close study of thi 
historic period, and is much at home in thy 
locale. In fact, one feels that, like a true 
historian, he has gone over every inch of the 
ground with enthusiasm. Nothing could 
be more faithful in detail than his descrip- 
tions of the many fortress-castles, with their 
stone cells and chambers, their oubliettes 
and perilous approaches, built on giddy 
heights, as they were. Perigord, with its 
great plateaux of chalk, its volcanic boulders 
and pebbles, at one time swept down by 
floods from the Auvergne Mountains, as 
well as all the salient features of the country 
round about, is graphically described. The 
author enters with heart and soul into the 
spirit of those turbulent times, and is most 
happy in .his tales of adventuue and daring. 
**Gros Guillem’’ and his pretty daughter 
** Noémi’’ are finely drawn, and the two del 
Peyras, father and son—noble types of men— 
loyal, just and fearless, are strong virile 
examples of the men who made France the 
foremost of nations. The novel ends, as it 
should, in the old-fashioned way, marriage 
and bliss, but we lament the author’s parsi- 
mony of love passages, his brusque seizure of 
the heroine’s heart, and giving us no further 
preliminaries than this 
** Noémi, throw aside 
that helebore, open 
your arms. To my 
heart! to my heart!”’ 
The author certainly 
has not gone wooing in 
his heroes. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, ) 


VERNON’S QUEST. _BE- 
ING THE ORIENTAL 
EXPERIENCES OF MISS 
LAVINIA MOFFAT. BY 
MRS. EVERARD COTES, 
(SARAH JEANNETE 
DUNCAN) 


The author of A 
Social Departure and 
The Simple Adven- 
tures of a Mem-Sahib 
never goes very deep, but she is invariably 
entertaining, and she seizes surface aspects of 
travel and notices trivial yet interesting details 
in a way which makes her observations ex- 
ceedingly life-like. Since the rather forced 
humor of her first books she has made a 
great improvement in her literary style, and 
this entertaining sketch is written in well- 
chosen, clear and excellent English. It is 
a mere trifle, but the story of the English 
old maid who takes a six thousand mile 





journey to India to visit (and surprise) her 
nephew in a jungle in the Northwest Prov- 
inces, is told with great spirit, and some of 
the situations, especially her arrival where 
she is mistaken for Jamison’s insane wife, 
is simply convulsingly funny. It is some- 
thing, too, to have India revealed to us from 
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an entirely new, if limited point of view. 
). Applevon & Co.) 


IN WILD ROSE TIME. BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 


Although a story “ with a purpose ’” and 
therefore belonging to a decidedly objection- 
able class, it is in itself a very pretty little 
tale, with only one serious fault—the material 
for a strong brief sketch is with considerable 
pains expanded into a book. If widely enough 
read it will likely be of service to the Ten- 
ement House Commission, its pictures of the 
surface aspect of life in such places as ** Bar- 
ker’s Court’’ being vivid. There is rather 
too much sameness in the talk of all the 
personages, newsboys, Irish washerwomen, 
children who are native New Yorkers, and 
old women from down East being alike 
represented by a dialect precisely similar, and 
(pace Miss Douglas) impartially unnatural, 
in which a remarkable and presumably origi- 
nal adjective ‘*horful’’ figures largely. 
Whereas the language spoken by half-a- 
dozen tenement-house dwellers in this cosmo- 
politan town is likely to have as many 
‘ brogues,’’ and the argot of the newsboy is 
a thing apart. But this Miss Douglas, unless 
she is a New Yorker, could hardly be ex- 
pected to know. The excusing or partially 
justifying a cruel act, like kicking a dog, is a 
more serious blot on a book professing to 
teach the noblest lessons of religion and hu- 
manity, but on the whole the work is well 
done, and the touching story of the crippled 
child and the poor overworked ‘ Little 
Mother ’’ is well and truly told. But why 
must the children of the poor (in books) 
always be afflicted with such names as “ Dil- 
sey Quinn ’’ and ** Patsy Muldoon?’’ The 
only ** Little Mother ’’ known in the flesh to 
the present writer, a sweet, pathetic little 
mite of twelve, not much better off than Miss 
Douglas’s little heroine is named—Marion 
Belshaw ! (Lee & Shepard.) 


Books Recelvep.—From a New England Hill- 
side, by William Potts: Macmillan & Co. Noémi, 
by S. Baring Gould: D. Appleton & Co, A Trav- 
eler from Altruria, by W. D. Howells: Harper & 
Brothers. Billtry, A Parody on Trilby, by Mary 
Kyle Dallas: The Merriam Co. Poppaea, by Ju- 
lien Gordon: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Chimmie 
Fadden, Major Max, and other stories, by Edward 
W. Townsend: Lovell, Caryell & Co. Jack O’ 
Doon, by Maria Beale: Henry Holt & Co. The 
Honor of Savelli, by S. Levett Yates: D. Appleton 
& Co. The Adventures of Jones, by Hayden Car- 
ruth: Harper & Brothers. Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice, by Walter Besant: Harper & Brothers. 
The Literature of the Georgian Era, by William 
Minto: Harper & Brothers. A Farm-house Cob- 
web, by Emory J. Haynes: Harper & Brothers. Hip- 
polyte and Golden Beak, by George Bassett: Har- 
per & Brothers, Men born Equal, by Harry Perry 
Robinson: Harper & Brothers, The Phantoms of 
the Foot-bridge and Other Stories, by Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock: Harper & Brothers, 


COSTUMES AT MRS. DINSMORE’S 
DANCE 


Irst Figure to Lert—Blue satin gown, 
blue chiffon bertha. Ribbon and 
rosette decoration in pink. 

Seconp Ficure to Lerr—Cream white 
satin, cascade of heliotrope velvet embroid- 
ered with white. Sleeves also of the vel- 
vet. 

Tuirp Figure To THe Lerr—Yellow moiré. 
Girdle, sleeve caps, stock of pale green vel- 
vet. 

Fourta Ficure rrom Lerr—Light pink 
moiré, sleeves and bodice of chiffon trimmed 
with ribbon in darker shade of pink. 

Centrat Ficure—Pale blue moiré, satin 
leeves. Lavish display of pearls and dia- 
monds. 

Ficure ro Ricut or Centrat one—Pink 
\k. Rosettes around edge of skirt. Rose 
iecoration over right shoulder. (The boa as 
well ‘as other objects held by figures are 
favors.) 

Seconp Ficure From Ricut—Heliotrope 
satin panniers, corsage shirred at top. Bunch 
of black violets on bodice. 

Figure at Extreme Ricut—Pale helio- 
trope satin, with flounce of white lace. Chif- 
fon sleeves and bodice. Floral decoration on 
sleeves, at head of flounce and as finish for 
treamers which are of heliotrope ribbon. 


DINNER GIVING 


He season of dinner parties is now in 

| full swing, and as there is no city in 
the world where private individuals 

give such sumptuous and costly feasts as they do 





WILL you? 


here, the changes in table decorations, menus 
and other details are of interest to all. In Lon- 
don, aside from the Queen and the higher 
royalties, with perhaps a very few among the 
rich nobility, a dinner party is a much more 
simple affair than it is here. The sideboard 
may be laden with old family plate, but it is 
generally in the shape of big silver shields or 
enormous waiters very richly carved, but by 
no means things of beanty. Very few serve 
their dinners a la Russe, as the service in 
courses is called, and fruit or sweets of any 
kind are never seen upon the table until the 
dessert appears. 

Consequently the pretty bon-bon dishes, or 
the costly Dresden and silver compotiers, with 
peaches and grapes daintily arranged on a bed 
of leaves, are seldom used in London. Very 
many old-fashioned people still adhere to the 
customs of a hundred years ago, and place 
four huge silver covered dishes containing 
entries with hot water below, on the table at 
the same time. Following these come the 
inevitable boiled turkey and saddle of mutton, 
and then the game, which is served with the 
sweets, the ‘* hot pudding ’’ placed opposite 
the pheasant or hare, and the ‘‘ cold shapes,” 
which are jellies and creams, at the sides of 
the table. The supreme moment of the re- 
past is when the table is cleared, and occa- 
sionally the cloth removed, and the dessert 
appears. The fruit that Covent Garden 
Market supplies for the rich man’s use is 
unequaled the world over, and no one who 
has seen the pyramids of strawberries, each 
one as large as a hen’s egg, the rich clusters 
of grapes, or the hot-house peaches and pine- 
apples—the latter it is no exaggeration to say, 
as big again as ours, with a lusciousness and 
juiciness in proportion—is ever likely to forget 
them. The fruit and the wines are undoubtedly 
the features of an English dinner, and 
although modern requirements have shortened 
the time that they consume, and dining- 
rooms even in London are less dingy than 
they were, yet a state dinner is a very gloomy 
affair indeed. 

In this city the details of a handsome 
*¢ dining function,”’ to use the cant phrase of 
the day, are diametrically opposed to the 
British. The dining-room is made as light 
and as gay as possible, gas is prohibited, and 
the electric lights are arranged to shed their 
radiance just below the ceiling. The 
apartment is as large as the size of the 
house will permit, and in the case of 
such palaces—as Mr. Vanderbilt’s or Mr. 
Gerry’s—it is so spacious that the liveried 
servants, moving silently about, look like 
mysterious pigmies imported from some other 
planet. 

The dining-table is always six or seven 
feet wide, and often much larger. General 
conversation is therefore difficult, and the old 
advice to a maiden, that when she wishes to 
make an impression upon one man at a din- 
ner party she must put him opposite to her, 
and when the impression is made and the 


conquest to be completed he must be placed 
at her side, falls quite to the ground, as with- 
out a telescope it is impossible for the most 
perfect features and radiant expression to win 
more than a passing notice across a modern 
dining-table. 


Moreover, there is so much 
on the table to absorb 
attention that those seat- 
ed around it, unless they 
contribute to its decora- 
tion, by the sparkle of 
their diamonds, are not 
of much account. 

Flowers enter more 
largely than ever into 
the adornment of the 
dining-table, not arrang- 
ed by florists in huge 
epergnes, as in olden 
times, but heaped in one 
glorious mass of color 
and perfume in huge 
crystal bowls, profusely 
arabesqued in gold, or if 
they chance to be the 
long-stemmed roses so 
fashionable now, ar- 
ranged by the lady herself in tall vases 
sometimes of glass and sometimes of silver. 
Carnations have come largely to the front 
this winter for table dec- 
oration, and are used in 
great profusion, either in 
parti-colored bunches of 
all the different shades 
in which they are now 
produced, or for those of 
simpler taste, in white 
and pink or yellow and 
red. 

Green carnations, 
which were probably 
never heard of until Os- 
car Wilde (?) wrote his 
curious story, 
have appeared in 
the florists’ shops 
this winter, but 
one of the leading 
men in the trade recently told a lady, who 
applied for an entire decoration of green and 
white carnations for a débutante dinner, that 
he had banished them from his green-houses, 
as the dye that was used to give them their 
brilliant green hue was too poisonous to be in- 
haled by human beings. Another revelation 
mad: by this same florist was that a certain 
worm or microbe, absolutely, fatal to the 
plant, had recently appeared in the American 
Beauty roses, and that the liquid with which 
they were syringed to destroy the insect was 
such a deadly person that it was no longer 
safe to bury one’s nose in the heart of the 
flower in order to enjoy its perfume. Alas ! 
for the happy days when microbes were un- 
known and human lives seemed to extend 
themselves out to a very reasonable length 
without any knowledge of the risks that as- 
sail them at every turn. 

One of the features of this year’s banquets 
has been the extensive use of Dresden china, 
and rich cut glass, in place of the silver 
and ormolu ornaments hitherto so fashion- 
able. The tumblers and glasses for all the 
various kinds of wine have changed their 
form this winter. They are now high and 
narrow, and excessive thinness in the texture 
of the glass is not so much an object as the 


richness of the cut and the elaboration of the 
gold. The table linen is, if possible, mor- 
exquisitely fine than ever, and the damask 
pattern upon it noticeably evident. But em- 
broidery, except a simple monogram, is voted 
bad form, and lace trimmings are seldom 
seen in the best houses. Even at Juncheons 
the table cloth and napkins are no longer 
embroidered in violets or lilies, when a mauve 
or white luncheon is given. It was a pretty 
conceit and it may return—but it has passed 
—and there is no appeal from the decrees of 
fashion. 

In the matter of wines and spirits a curious 
change has taken place. So many club men, 
it is said, who are in the habit of dining out 
every night, find their health so much dam- 
aged by the mixture of rich wines they have 
drunk that they have given up champagne, 
burgundy, and even sherry and claret en- 
tirely, and limit themselves to a small glass 
of spirits at dinner. As a consequence, 
hostesses now have small, and what young 
girls would call ** the cunningest ’’ decanters, 
containing about a gill of whiskey, arranged 
on the sideboard, and when the butler per- 
ceives that the first course of wine is refused 
he immediately places one of them before 
the gentleman who has conscientious scruples 
about the juice of the grape. Whether this is 
















no! 


a movement in the direction of total abstin- 
ence it is difficult to say, but that it tends to 
longer life and better health is beyond a 
doubt. 


SPECIAL NOTE 


Readers are requested to note that 
tickets, cards of invitation, intima- 
tions and any other communications 
intended for publication Thursday, 
should reach Vogue, 220 Fourth 
than Monday 


Avenue, not later 


morning. 
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